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There is general misapprehension of the revolution in thought through new 
concepts in science, more drastic even than that wrought by Copernicus. 
The remarkable phenomena of the time are not the frightful divisions accom- 
panying war, but the deep-seated consciousness of human unity making for 
common understanding in social institutions and in religion. Such is the theme 
of the editorial, Many Voices: One Speech. 


Dr. L. Harold DeWolf, Professor of Systematic Theology at Boston Uni- 
versity, revising a lecture delivered in the summer session at University of 
Southern California, presents A Personalistic Re-examination of the Mind- 
Body Problem. He holds it possible to define the person as describable in 
behavior patterns. Some may feel that he does not give sufficient place to 
the creative contribution of the person in all perception. 


Existence and Existentialism by Gustave E. Mueller, a frequent contributor, 1s 
an advance chapter of a new book published by Bookman Associates Press 
under the title Dialectic: A Way Into and Within Philosophy. Dr. Mueller 
is Professor of Philosophy at the University of Oklahoma. 


Dr. Ilde Leoni of Providence, Rhode Island, argues enthusiastically for intui- 


tion as against technique in music using Beethoven as an illustration, in Mind 
and Matter in Music. 


Discussing the political novel Elaine H. Johnson calls attention to the too- 
little considered work of the anti-Fascist Silone in the article Political Novels 


of Ignazio Silone. Professor Johnson teaches Romance Languages at Southern 
Arizona University. 


Our own Foreign Books Editor, Professor Thompson, presents some counsels 
of wisdom in urging greater clearness in Philosophical Writing and Speaking. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. Manuscripts should follow the format of The Personalist 
and should be typewritten (double-spaced). Carbon copies will not be considered. Self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes should accompany all manuscripts. 
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THE GREAT DARKNESS 


q Few will deny the darkness that now envelops 
civilization. 


q Ease of communication makes it possible to 
pass the lie around the world to uncounted mil- 
lions too illiterate to check for the truth. 


q On every wind there flies a hymn of hate and 
the resources of faith approach exhaustion, their 
competence wasted with spendthrift zeal. 


q The darkness that covers the earth arises within 
the heart of man, the cloud of unfaith that moves 
men of violence to erect iron curtains against the 
infiltration of facts. 


one 


q Where there is hate in the heart, even benevo- 
lence is interpreted as a scheme to defraud the 
helpless; the friendly mood and move seem unbe- 
lievable and are taken as acts of hostility. The 
greater the unfriendliness, the more sinister it 
appears to the man of violence who has no faith 
in love. 


{ Gifts that expect a return of benefits, or even gratitude, 
will be considered only as attempted bribes. 


{ To show love without expectation is difficult, demanding 
great trust in the ultimate integrity of man, but it is the only 
way to peace. 


{ Such is the darkness that invests the earth, and because it 
is within the soul, it is the great darkness.. 


{ “If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness!” 


{ In the words of the great Russian, ‘Tolstoy: 
Where there is faith, there is love, 
Where there is love, there is peace, 
Where there is peace, there is God, 

And where there is God, there is no need. 


Ralyk 


Many Voices: One Speech 


BG 


RALPH TYLER FLEEWELLING 


‘hee PURPORT of the present revolution in 
thought is grasped as yet by few contemporary minds, yet its 
achievement is largely due to recent discoveries in the field of 
science. As in another age the work of Copernicus compelled 
readjustments in all phases of human concern, including religion, 
so today we witness impending changes difficult to prevision. These 
changes hinge on the doctrine of relativity. 

Quite unrecognized has been the close relation existing between 
a religious absolutism responsible for a dualism of sacred versus 
secular, and the monistic dogma of scientific materialism with its 
dualism of mind and matter. Thus religion and science have engaged 
in a warfare which neither could win, because the one was contra- 
dicting the nature of man, and the other, contradicting the nature 
of the universe. Religion has been the victim of a static conception 
of God, inherited from the Orient, while science, similarly moved, 
rejected the Heraclitean insight into the nature of the universe. 
Instead of Heraclitus’ living world, science adopted the Milesian 
monism of qualityless substance as the source of qualities without 
suspecting the creative discrepancy in that assumption. In religion, 
man contrasted with an Absolute, was “as a grasshopper” for insig- 
nificance; in science, measured against an inexhaustibly extended 
universe, he became an object of contempt. 

Our modern world has been forced through the experiences 
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of torture camps and unspeakable diabolisms to see how nature 
can be turned against all values having importance, and how futile 
is any religion which fails to hold as its chief tenet the inviolability 
of human personality. The wind of these new ideas has arisen so 
suddenly that adjustment has seemed impossible to some, so that 
with timorous alarm they clutch to their bosoms, and defend with 
strident voices, theories now obsolete. Fear arises from the failure 
to see that the new concepts may provide an advanced basis for 
whatever was good in the old. 

The upsetting notion of a reality whose chief characteristic is 
not the unchanging but the constantly changing brings into the 
foreground the fact of contingency, freedom, and the new import 
of the potency of time transcending persons. So long as we could 
hold to an unchanging background in the atomic unit, we could, 
though disturbed, stick to the thought of a monistic substance. ‘This 
seemed to many to relieve us of the reality of moral and spiritual 
values, disconcerting to some, but giving great comfort to others 
who joyfully proclaimed a universal Gdtterdimmerung. Now each 
added discovery in physics and biogenetics proclaims, undisguisably, 
varieties within the atom itself, varieties due to relationships, cor- 
respondencies, opportunities, and even to the nature and will of 
the observer. This is no longer a world that can be held as inde- 
pendent of man, but one that gathers its significance from his exist- 
ence, in which he is not only a component but a participating force, 
his freedom, the veriest reality, his point of view, the basis of fact. 
The shift in thought hereby indicated is not only demanded by 
science with respect to nature but by religion with respect to God. 
This condition of affairs may be viewed with alarm if the gods, 
and God and the saints are dead, and no new revelations of the 
Everlasting Mercy can come through, but this may not be feared 
from a God of living reality who must be considered as ready to 
reveal himself to modern man as to any in the long roll of history. 
Within this fact lies a truth deep with meaning for a new brother- 
hood of man. 
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PERFECTION, A GROWTH 

Something can be said for inertia as a device to provide an 
opportunity for reflection, but in a world characterized by relativity, 
reality is changing under our eyes. The atom itself is a continuing 
and immediate activity which seems to tarry only because our ocular 
perception is too slow to grasp the mutations that are taking place. 
The apparent staticism of matter is an illusion due to the weakness 
of our understanding, as the continuum of the cinema is made up 
of a succession of exposures more rapid than the eye. The perma- 
nence is in the meaning created by our minds, a witness to our 
mastery of time, and a hint of our immortality. 

The all-compelling fact of a relative world is its universal set 
of relationships. Whatever is, cannot be separated from its connec- 
tion with all other realities, physical or spiritual. No one factor can 
go awry without upsetting the universal harmony, as the movement 
of the lightest body on the earth may be conceived as shifting the 
mundane center of gravity. This fact is more cogent in respect to 
moral and spiritual realities because of their dynamic power over 
human choices. A simple study of plant life indicates a constantly 
shifting adaptability to new conditions, and in the case of animal 
organisms, preparation for a set of conditions not yet experienced 
but provided in advance in the realm of the invisible. As in the pas- 
sage from worm to butterfly, both organisms are provided for in the 
genes of a parent cell, with time as much of a reality as matter. 

When the world is viewed in its true character as a process 
from the atom, described as an event in a space-time continuum, up 
to man as an active and self-conscious participant in its ever-shifting 
circumstances, we can see how impossible is the dream of an absolute 
and static perfection. We are debarred by life from ever achieving 
a perfection of the stand-still order, for there is no perfection apart 
from life and action. The only perfection in man or God 1s a living, 
active, and, therefore, completing perfection. The ideal goal is 
necessary, it is true, but it moves forward with every achievement. 
The accomplishment of today taken as a resting point menaces 
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tomorrow. To stop is to die. There is no standing still in either 
science or religion. Time not only makes ancient good uncouth but 
if we stop with that good, like the manna of the Hebrews, it begins 
to rot. This is the menace of all institutionalisms. We cannot worship 
the past without turning our backs on today and tomorrow. We 
build mausoleums to the prophets only when we have forsaken 
their living examples, and hope to demonstrate our own saintliness 
by seeming to admire theirs. 

This is as true of absolutism in God as in that of human perfec- 
tion. The effort to maintain staticism in the Divine character is 
against the supreme nature of being. Great prophets of Israel, includ- 
ing the Man of Nazareth, boldly proclaimed this fact in the concept 
of a living God. Theological and institutional staticism is a repudia- 
tion of the character of the Divine and of the nature of all life. An 
active, living, and creative God can be so only by limiting Himself to 
time and place and specific concreteness. But, seen in its true sense, 
self-limitation for worthy ends is anything but limitation; it is the evi- 
dence of living perfection, it is the glory of God and the only basis 
on which we can reasonably assert the reality of the Incarnation. 
One cannot create without limiting himself to specific circumstances 
and occasions, the given, but in such self-limitation lies true freedom. 
The whole brunt of Christian teaching lies in its assertion of the 
fact that God is willing to take upon Himself the form of a servant 
and the likeness of human flesh in order to “bring many sons to 
glory:’ Nor is this self-limitation something of yesterday alone; it 
recurs whenever the Divine Spirit manifests itself in the sacrificial 
acts of any human being of any creed or race. The glory of God 
lies not so much in the breadth of the firmament as it does in the 
capacity to bring godliness to light in human lives. Such is the way 
of life and the worship of Absolutes is the way of denial, pessimism, 
and death whether it be followed by the religious, the scientific, or 
the animistic worshiper of stocks and stones. Any genuine goal must 


take on the moving nature of life and being, and of the Lord of 
Life and Being. 
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Love Is THE Law or LiFe 

We shall see how shallow is the dictum that self-preservation is 
the first law of life, the moment we reflect on the activities of nature. 
This so-called law seems true only when viewed in its superficial 
aspects. [here is a deeper law for the preservation of the species 
underlying life and reality, and upon this deeper principle depends 
the persistence of future life and the continuing processes of nature. 
At first glance one may be tempted to assume that the law of love 
applies only to the spiritual, but it is equally true in the struggle of 
organized life to preserve the species, as it is in the mind and soul 
of man, the whole creation groaning and travailing in pain, waiting 
for the manifestation of the sons of God'—This law of life applies 
also to all human institutions. All growth, all progress depends upon 
continuous and advancing activities. From the dissymmetry of the 
cell to the human struggle for moral perfection, virtue lies in the 
nature of the struggle rather than in the achievement. The earthly 
life is the means to the higher life and should never be treated as an 
end in itself. To live means invariably to be reaching toward a some- 
thing other. The atom attains its truest character not by lying 
peaceably within the mountain in agelong repose. Even though, 
when misused, it may become the source of destruction, it also con- 
tains within itself the potential power of a new era for men of 
good will. In the processes of a living world, its beneficial capacity 
must be considered the natural and normal one. The gift of freedom 
in the life of man is full of menace because of its possible abuse, 
but it carries the possibility of moral character and the life of right- 
eousness. Thus it appears necessary to distinguish between the world 
as seen at a given moment, and a world viewed as process, for the 
light this distinction throws upon the apparent failure of all human in- 
stitutions, whether of knowledge, of laws, of customs or of religions. 
To the complaint that Christianity has failed, the reply is often 
made that “Christianity has never yet been tried” Surely any exten- 
sive specimen of it as yet produced in human society must be con- 
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sidered to have come short. The goal of Christian faith and practice 
is far from being attained. Under the swift shuttle of life-it 1s a 
cherished hope of man to achieve something that will not pass and 
so he attempts to fashion the eternal significances into a creed, a 
statement, an institution that shall abide unchanging. We hope to 
cuard the future generations by fastening our opinion, our discovery 
of God upon the generations to come, as if it were not of supreme 
importance that they should make the discoveries for themselves. 
In this way, we turn the means of life into an end, fighting to pre- 
serve the shell, the outward form, as if it were the life rather than 
the means to life. Thus the good achieved and worshiped because 
the greatest enemy of the good which should arrive. ‘The time came 
when it was expedient for the Apostles that their Master should “go 
away” that they might accomplish even greater works than He had 
done. Any institution or creed which becomes an end in itself to 
the smothering of change and progress is already in the throes of 
death. Each cell continues through its power to change, perpetuating 
itself by self-consumption, and this is the story of every living thing 
from the cell to God. The concept of a static God, basking in self- 
satisfaction apart from his creatures, is subversive of any living re- 
ligion. The high point of Old Testament prophecy is to be found 
in the description of the Godlike as the suffering servant of Jehovah, 
afflicted for the iniquities of others and by whose stripes we are 
healed. As the servant so is the Master. God is the great sufferer. 
Such is the only rational solution of the problem of evil. To hold 
that He suffers not in our suffering is to impugn the Divine character. 
God, as the creator of a moral world, can make possible a spiritual 
kingdom only by granting to his creatures the gift of freedom. This 
freedom may be abused, but God must be held to share the involved 
suffering with an intensity which can be known only by the Infi- 
nitely Righteous. The world-religions, including Christianity, can all 
be said to have failed because, to a living faith, the goals it seeks 
are in process of growth; each step of attainment discloses a further 
step to be taken. There is no resting place for life but to go on and 
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never cease to be. With all its universal claims, the Papacy has never 
ventured to assert the impossibility, through ignorance, of salvation 
outside the Church. The true faith must admit all sincere seekers after 
God. The Divine Spirit, which is no respecter of persons, must be. 
seen as working through all cultures and races, and in various degrees 
of progress as “the light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world?’ 

Herein then lies the importance of distinguishing between 
creeds, forms, and institutions as means of life rather than as ends 
in themselves. The moment an established order is looked upon as 
an end in itself, unchangeable, measured by numbers or circum- 
stance, its chief energies given to the perpetuation of forms, in that 
degree it has ceased from the vital processes of the universe. Institu- 
tions can live only by giving themselves for the life of the world. 
And what is true of life in general, what is true for the “suffering 
servant of Jehovah,’ is true for Jehovah who by a sublime self- 
limitation becomes the Father of Spirits, the Creator of the spiritual 
world. ‘This was likewise the message of the Prophet of Nazareth 
who was set as an example for the ages. 


Tue Heart oF RELIGION, SEARCH FOR THE DIVINE 


If all our institutions can be said to have failed how can we 
reach universal understandings? Can it be otherwise than by going 
back of our imperfect institutions to the source of their inspiration? 
In the world of nature there is a single source or genesis for incom- 
putable varieties of being, each one tuned in time and environment 
to every other. Even though we think of the honey of the flowers 
as preceding the bee, we must admit that it was planned for the bee, 
since its own continuance depends upon the activity of the bee, and 
the existence of the bee depends upon the product of the flower. The 
science of biogenetics discloses to us a scarcely conceivable multiple 
system of relationships extended through the whole of nature and 
existing as a plan before the appearance of the first organism. Indeed, 
the unique status of the earth with its peculiar inclination toward 
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the sun, providing the seasons and tempering the heats of that living 
fire, the due proportions of land and water, of oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon giving us an atmosphere, so far as we know, a unique 
combination among all the planets, this is a compelling testumony 
to the planning Source, the original Intelligence. Today’s proclama- 
tion of science has long been the faith of religion. ‘These indisputable 
facts reduce to silliness any materialistic concept of evolution. 

For our argument, the importance of all this lies in the fact of 
a Creative Intelligence which must have been aware of that which 
it was about to create, nor is it credible that so intricately co-ordinated 
a cosmos could have been the result of accident. For above all else 
the universal system is under the doom of time with a beginning and 
therefore an end, for time is more real than matter, and meaningless 
without the existence of time-transcending persons. The pristine 
energy of matter is running down, as every Geiger counter plainly 
testifies. According to available knowledge, sun, moon, and planets 
had a simultaneous origin in time. The earth bears in its every stone 
and substance the marks of its mortality. Where then shall we find 
that which did not arise and will not pass away? Where else but 
in that Supreme Spirit which, being one within itself, could plan 
and create the multiplied dimensions which are beyond human per- 
cipience? Where else but in those other spirits able to partake with 
Itself in the creative effort and comprehension! If one faces deeply 
the facts of the physical universe, he comes eventually face to face 
with God. 

The crowning act of Creation is the bringing into existence of 
a being which can in some measure understand and modify the 
process of which it is a part and which can look with intelligence 
upon the relations which constitute its world and measurably modify 
them to its will. With this gift of intelligent action comes an inevi- 
table moral responsibility for the use of power and with it the poten- 
tial of a soul. Here too we must have a mind to the Supreme force 
behind the process. Just as in the physical realm It creates a multitude 
of forms which differ but are still the expressions of one Source, 
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one Spirit of Life, so in the higher realm of the soul and of person- 
ality, there lies a common aspiration for unity with that Source. 
Under whatever form they may appear, these human strivings after 
God are religion. Though they be influenced by particular manners, 
customs, traditions, racial cultures, mixed in with human judgments 
and weaknesses that must be outlived and overcome, the contribu- 
tions of countless souls that have sought to put themselves in true 
relation to the Source, still they are religion. The forms they have 
achieved are not perfection, but they are living, and absolute perfec- 
tion is foreign to the processes of life. Or rather, the perfection of 
life is the perfection of completion and growth. This holds as surely 
for a living God as it does for a living universe or for man himself 
and his institutions. It does not yet appear what we shall be, but 
we hope some day to be like Him who 1s the Father of Spirits, which 
will be at last to know Him as He is. 

Two facts then stand forth with glaring significance: the Presence 
and Reality of the Source, immanent in Its works and transcending 
time, and persons whom It has created in Its own Image. Person and 
person, these two of all created beings bear the marks of continuance 
through change, the evidence of immortality, and constitute the 
“only substance in a universe of shadows.’ So here we come at last 
upon that unifying principle of all religions—search for unity with 
the Divine in the realization of completer personality. None can 
claim to be absolute, since living religion is a process and not an 
attainment. Yet there are certain marks to indicate a growth toward 
perfection and these have always to do with life, action, and ethical 
achievement. Its action is sacrificial, seeking not its own salvation 
but that of others. The highest law of nature is not self-preservation 
but self-sacrifice, self-limitation for the higher good, for the law of 
love is the law of life, the law of our higher nature, the evidence 
of our kinship to the Father of All. And love is the universal lan- 
guage, at home in all tongues. It is understood by learned and 
ignorant alike. Though it strikes with unbelieving surprise the minds 
of the evil, it is the one force that subdues all hearts, the crucible 
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of understanding which amalgamates all spirits. This love which 
suffers in the sufferings of all its objects, correctly portrays the 
character of God. For the Christian, the salient fact is that it was 
the Man of Nazareth who uniquely, from among all the sons of 
men, had the boldness and the faith to delineate God as the Supreme 
Sufferer, and the Divine Spirit in man as the actual Presence, and 
then sealed the conviction with his own life. This concept of God 
gives pause to all others, and includes the highest point of Oriental, 
as well as that of Occidental, religion, in which there is no more 
East and West, but God over all and in all. In the urgent Voice of 
the Spirit, we recognize the source of every good and strike hands 
with every sincere seeker after God. As in the case of Jesus, the 
sanctity of each human personality is to be found in the uniqueness 
of its relation to all others, the place it takes in the general order. 
Every human soul bears possibilities peculiar to itself, its unique 
contribution to life. In this sense, each, as it has been said, “‘is unre- 
peatable and unreplaceable”; each is the special care of the Divine 
and of moment to all others. Such is the standing principle of democ- 
racy and of religion. In respect for the dignity and intrinsic worth 
of every man, we find common ground for co-operation. There are 
many voices but one speech. The Living Word is disclosed to each 
in his own tongue. 


A Personalistic Re-examination of the 


Mind-Body Problem 


BY 


L. HAROLD DEWOLF 


| Bacio a SOLUTIONS of the problem 
regarding the relation between the human mind and body have 
tended to fall into four main types. First is interactionism, the theory 
that body and mind are two different and independent beings in 
some kind of reciprocal causal relation, each affecting the other. 
Second is the doctrine that either the mind or the body is illusory 
and nonexistent. Such a view we might call illusionism. Third 1s 
epiphenomenalism, the theory that the mind is a mere reflection 
or shadow cast by the processes of the body, an effect having no 
causal efficacy of its own. Fourth is the double-aspect type of theory 
in which mind and body are regarded as two appearances of one 
substance. 

Personalists have generally adopted some form of interactionism. 
Borden P. Bowne presented such a view in his Metaphysics (re- 
vised ed., 350ff.) and also Ralph T. Flewelling in his book Creative 
Personality (188ff.). It has been defended also by Edgar S. Bright- 
man, Peter A. Bertocci, and others. This solution has seemed inevi- | 
table since the physical world, including the body, is regarded by 
personalists as the activity of the Divine Person as that activity 
appears in spatial forms, whereas the human person is regarded as 
a being-in-itself, created, to be sure, and dependent upon God, yet 
not, like the body, a part of His own activity. The interaction has 
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then been explained as due to the direct agency of God. More spe- 
cifically, it has been supposed that the effects of body upon mind 
were simply the effects of God’s own activity in man’s experience. 
The effect of man’s thought, feeling and will upon his body, on 
the other hand, have been interpreted as the actions of God in cer- 
tain purposed patterns of correlation with human consciousness. 
The interaction is thus interpreted as mediated and phenomenal, 
rather than direct and ultimately real. As Bowne put it, “The con- 
comitance is the only interaction there is; and its determining ground 
must be sought in the plan and agency of the infinite.’ (Metaphysics, 
revised, 368). 

On any such view, the human body is related to the person him- 
self only as an especially important part of his phenomenal environ- 
ment. It is my purpose to challenge this view with two contrary 
evidences and to propose an alternative hypothesis. 

The first of the evidences against the environmental theory of 
the body comes from physiological, especially neurological psy- 
chology. The study of the human individual through objective 
physical observation, in the forty years since John B. Watson turned 
his physical methods of interpretation from animals to human beings, 
has made it increasingly difficult to look upon the processes of the 
human nervous system as related to the mind only as environment 
to subject. The correlations of neural process and conscious experi- 
ence have been mapped more and more closely as techniques have 
developed from the early experiments with the knee jerk to the 
microscopic familiarity with specialized neural structures, the analy- 
sis of hormones, the comparisons of electroencephalograms and the 
theoretical construction of physicomathematical analogues in the 
nerve net theory. In 1898 Bowne could contend persuasively against 
a theory of invariable correspondence between the mental and the 
physical series of events (cf. Metaphysics, revised, 37o0ff.). The 
complete demonstration of such correspondence in detail seems still 
extremely far away. Yet the denial of its possibility in principle has 
lost much in plausibility during the last half century. To base one’s 
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theory of body-mind relations on the failures of scientific correla- 
tion is as dubious as was the earlier attempt of religious men to 
build their doctrine of God and the world on “miracles” not yet 
describable by formulas of causal law. 

As the behaviorists’ accounts have improved in precision and 
minute detail it has seemed increasingly strained to say that they 
were only describing a process closely affecting and affected by the 
process of consciousness. It is increasingly difficult to avoid the 
conviction that the behaviorists and the introspectionists are describ- 
ing the same process, although they are approaching it differently 
and seeing it, as it were, in different dimensions, the introspection- 
ists’ view more immediate and intimate, but the behaviorists’ more 
accurately describable and more precisely measurable in standard 
quantitative units. 

A simple analogy suggests itself. For many years now it has been 
possible to study sound waves visually as well as audibly. A series 
of sound waves does not sound much like its appearance as portrayed 
on a screen. One hears a musical tone and sees a series of more or 
less evenly spaced and more or less complex, wavy, rapidly moving 
lines. Sound waves electrically portrayed to the eye do not look 
as they sound to the ear. But they are the same sound waves. 
Undoubtedly, the ear gives the more immediate perception of them. 
Yet the visual projection is a very useful indirect representation of 
them which enables us to learn much about them which would 
otherwise remain mystery or only conjectural hypothesis. Certainly 
what we are studying by means of the visual projection is not merely 
something in the environment of sound waves. It is the sound waves 
themselves and this method, for all its mediated character, has 
distinct and important advantages.’ 

Similarly, the behavioristic psychologist believes that by his 
material apparatus and physical accounts he is describing and meas- 

1Literalists may object that on the screen we only see some effects of the sound waves. 


It must be replied (1) that this is only an analogy and must not be pushed too far; (2) that 
the tones we hear are also effects of the sound waves, occurring at the end of a long 


causal series. 
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uring the same events with which the introspectionist is concerned. 
To be sure, when under attack from philosophers and psychologists 
alike, accused of being a student of physiology and not of psychol- 
ogy, John B. Watson made many extreme statements some of which 
were the assertions of a rather naive metaphysical materialism. Some 
other psychologists have echoed these assertions. But such statements 
have not expressed the most distinctive and important contention of 
the behaviorists. The more extreme statements seem to have been 
the unfortunate result of a dubious polemic strategy rather than the 
actual objects of concern. 

In fact, concerning one such statement Watson admitted this 
in print. Discussing the question whether there were images in the 
mind which sometimes played decisive roles in determining action, 
such images being relatively independent of recent stimulation and 
beyond the reach of behavioristic description, Watson suggests that 
the behaviorists might reasonably admit the existence of such images 
but declare that they simply choose to study stimulus and response, 
leaving the images for others to examine. Then he adds, “...and 
yet we dislike to admit anything which may be construed as an 
admission of even partial defeat. Feeling so, it seems wisest, even 
at the cost of exposing the weakness of our position, to attack rather 
than to remain upon the defensive’ (Behavior. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1914, p. 17.) If Watson had asked not what was 
effective strategy in his debate but what was true, both psychology 
and the philosophy of man might have been saved some fruitless 
and absurd discussions and might be further advanced today than 
they are. 

What seems the essential and distinctive contention of the 
behaviorists and all those who call themselves in a special sense 
“scientific” or “objective” psychologists is simply that the human 
person himself, even in his more complex and meaningful moments, 
is in principle capable of being accurately described in terms of 
behavior patterns, that is patterns of spatio-temporal process, and 
that there are scientific advantages in so describing him. This propo- 
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sition I am willing to join the behaviorist in defending. If he wishes 
to add that this is the only valid description of a person or that 
the person is a mechanism possessing no freedom of choice and 
hence no real autonomy and responsibility, I shall have to part 
company from him as the teacher of philosophically absurd and 
socially dangerous doctrine. Despite such excesses the study of 
human behavior has introduced evidence which ought to be taken 
seriously as casting doubt on the doctrine that the body is related 
to mind only as environment to subject. 

The other evidence against the environmental theory is drawn 
from the personalistic metaphysics itself. 

Personalists hold what may be called a Kantian double-aspect 
theory concerning God. In and for Himself, we believe, God is 
a thinking, feeling, willing consciousness—however vastly more than 
this He may be also. On the other hand, in so far as He appears 
to the human senses, He appears as a system of orderly patterns 
of spatial process, that is the order of nature. In Himself He knows 
Himself to be a non-spatial, conscious, volitional Subject. But to our 
external perception He appears as orderly spatial process. 

It is strange that it has not occurred to personalists generally 
that if the divine Mind, when it appears to human perception, appears 
as a system of process in space, the human mind should be expected 
to appear in similar guise. The personalists have never objected to 
the chemists, physicists and astronomers as they have elaborated 
their systematic descriptions of the world-process. And we have 
applauded the scientists when they have interpreted the processes 
of nature which they were describing to be the mind and will of 
God Himself as He appeared to human perception. We have insisted 
that God was not to be thought of as restricted to this spatial order. 
Yet we have believed that His life could be described accurately, 
even though fragmentarily and from a merely phenomenal per- 
spective, in terms of a spatio-temporal order. 

However, at the same time personalists have vigorously rejected 
suggestions that the human person might similarly appear as a more 
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or less systematic order of spatial process. A kind of Kantian double- 
aspect view of God in which one view was regarded as noumenal 
and the other as phenomenal was quite all right. But a similar view 
of man was thought to identify mind too closely with body, thus 
threatening confidence in man’s introspectively observed con- 
sciousness. 

Actually there is no danger that in the long run a view of man 
will be established which denies the reality of consciousness. What- 
ever else he may be, a man experiences himself as a stream of 
conscious awareness, more or less self-directive and purposive. This 
experience is so immediate and the assumption of it is so clearly 
presupposed by every other kind of knowledge that it cannot be 
denied without the most flagrant violation of both empirical method 
and the laws of consistency. I am a conscious, purposive self. Of that 
I am sure by the most immediate observations possible. Now if it 
can be shown that this meaningful conscious process which I experi- 
ence within is observable by the external perception of others as 
a system of patterns of spatial process, does not such demonstration 
increase the credibility of my belief in a conscious, purposive, per- 
sonal God who likewise appears as an order of spatial process? On 
the other hand, if I deny that the human person can be observed 
phenomenally in spatial forms, do I not make it less reasonable to 
suppose that other spatial forms constitute the phenomenal appear- 
ance of a personal God? If all the processes of the human body are 
but environmentally related to the human person, then it would 
seem that analogously the processes of the physical universe could 
at most be in the environment of the divine Person. No coherent 
reason has been advanced, so far as I am aware, why the divine 
Person should be phenomenally known as a spatial order but the 
human person should never so appear. 

It is time now to set forth the hypothesis which I am proposing 
for the consideration of personalists and which I hope may increase 
for non-personalists the plausibility of the main personalistic position. 

In the order of nature we see a vast system of law, that is pattern 
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of regular processes, within which occur immeasurably numerous 
lesser patterns or “fields” of many kinds, Everywhere there is change 
and all that can be observed to endure is the orderly pattern or 
law of change. Like most personalists, I maintain a dynamic or 
Heraclitean interpretation of all this, rejecting ideas of unchanging 
stuff or substance and maintaining instead that various kinds and 
patterns of process are the very being of reality. The complex pat- 
tern of cosmic process which we call the physical universe we may 
then regard as being the activity or process of the divine conscious- 
ness as it appears and so far as it appears to our spatial perceptions 
and interpretations. 

Now it is obvious that the human body, as a part of the physical 
universe we have been describing, is subject to the same patterns 
or laws as the rest of the material order. The human skin is not a 
boundary within which the laws of physics, chemistry and biology 
are inoperative. As a portion of the whole material world and as 
subject to the universal reign of law, the human body is therefore 
an appearance of the process or activity of God Himself. So far 
we are on traditional personalistic ground. 

However, the human body is not only a part of the larger cosmos 
and an illustration of its laws. Some of its processes are peculiarly 
individual, expressing not the order of the whole material realm 
alone, nor even of the biological realm, nor yet of human physiology 
merely, but in addition to these the unique singularity of the human 
individual. The patterns of individual human behavior, from the 
characteristic personal electroencephalogram to the gross habits of 
speech, manner of walking, handwriting, cating and shaking hands, 
all appear as a complex spatial field or pattern of activity superim- 
posed upon the patterns of the divine activity observable throughout 
nature. That, I am suggesting, is precisely what a human person is, 
as he appears and so far as he appears to human spatial perception 
and interpretation. 

Note that it is not being suggested that the body is the person. 
Neither have the behaviorists said that. It is not the body, but the 
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behavior of the body which is to be identified with the self. More- 
over, this behavior, it is suggested, belongs to the phenomenal order. 

William Pepperel Montague, in his Ingersoll Lecture, entitled 
The Chances of Surviving Death, suggests the placing of man’s life 
at a high level in a series of “fields” examined by the various sciences. 
If we pursue this suggestion we find in the inorganic realm the 
atomic, gravitational, magnetic and many other kinds of fields. The 
living plant constitutes a field of a different level, superimposed 
upon the physical patterns of the inorganic type. A tree, even a 
giant sequoia, does not lie outside the gravitational fields which 
affect the inorganic realm, but the minute patterns of atomic and 
molecular process which come within the field of the tree have the 
tree’s own characteristic patterns imposed upon them. The animal, 
while representing both the physical patterns of inorganic matter 
and the formative and reproductive patterns of the plant, has also 
characteristic patterns of motion—even the locomotion of the entire 
animal in certain characteristic relations to his environment. 

At the human level there occurs something quite new. The 
human field includes all the characteristic patterns found at the 
other levels, but in addition certain new ones, including the power 
to extend his own characteristic patterns indefinitely through activi- 
ties of construction and the use of constructed objects as tools. Even 
more significant is the power of the human field to change itself— 
as we see occurring in voluntary changes of habits and especially 
in radical alterations of general life patterns. Here is a field which 
has a remarkably free individual autonomy, within the limits set 
by all the other fields to which it is subject. 

Such a description seems to me substantially true, provided it 
be acknowledged that this whole description of the self in terms 
of spatial fields is phenomenal and not noumenal. It tells how the 
person appears to spatial perception and spatial interpretation, not 
what he observes himself to be in and for himself. The personalist 
would make exactly the same reservation regarding all the descrip- 
tions of nonhuman reality by the natural scientist. 
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The view here commended may be regarded as a theory of 
interaction if one is thinking of the relation between the human 
self as it is in and for itself and those divine activities, as they are 
in themselves, which, observed phenomenally, we call the human 
body. At the same time it may be called a post-Kantian double- 
aspect theory as we think of the same process which is known to 
itself as human consciousness appearing phenomenally, that is to 
spatial perception, as a system of patterns of spatial process known 
among psychologists as human behavior. Unlike the double-aspect 
theory of Spinoza, this view suggests, not two attributes of one 
substance which is neither, but rather a single process known in one 
aspect as it is in and for itself and in the other as it appears phe- 
nomenally to sense perception. 

If we suppose this account of the human self and its relations to 
the body to be true, what inferences follow from the hypothesis? 

First, instead of distrusting and opposing efforts of so-called 
“objective” psychologists to describe the person in terms of spatial 
processes, the personalist should favor such efforts. The more satis- 
factory they prove to be the more plausible will become the theists’ 
contention that the cosmic complex of patterns is likewise the 
phenomenal spatial appearance of a Being who in and for Himself 
is a conscious Person. The freeing of “objective” psychology from 
idealistic and religious opposition would be an aid to more poised 
and restrained attitudes of psychologists toward philosophical and 
religious ideas. 

Second, the serious points at issue between the personalist and 
some materialistically inclined psychologists can now be seen in 
sharper relief. These are also the points at which behaviorism has 
always been weakest, namely its mechanistic denial of freedom and 
its denial that introspection has any validity. The denial of freedom 
has less evidence to support it than a half century ago, in view of 
recent developments in the physical sciences. The very important 
epistemological and ethical objections to any complete determinism 
are as unanswerable as ever. As for the denial of validity to intro- 
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spective observation, we have seen that even John B. Watson feared 
that this denial would expose the “weakness” of his position. 

Third, the situation as regards the immortality of the human 
soul will be essentially unchanged. For the noumenal account of 
the person in his own reality in and for himself and likewise for 
God will be unchanged. Man’s mortality or immortality will still 
be seen to depend upon the purposes of God for us. For in so far 
as we are seen phenomenally to depend upon the body we shall be 
having renewed evidence that noumenally we are dependent upon 
God for our very being. 

Fourth, personal idealism will be considerably strengthened by 
having so re-interpreted the mind-body relation as to bring the 
account of the human person into much closer coherence with the 
account of the divine Person. I believe that by so doing personalists 
will be enabled both to offer a superior solution of the perennial, 
thorny mind-body problem and to present a more coherent world 
view than any hitherto formulated. 


Existence and Existentialism 


BY 


GUSTAV E. MUELLER 


...I die the death. Is there anything that could divert me? Aye, if I might 
behold a constancy that could withstand any trial, an enthusiasm that endured 
everything, a faith that could remove mountains, a thought that could unite 
the finite and the infinite! But my soul’s poisonous doubt is all-consuming. 
My soul is like the dead sea, over which no bird can fly; when it has flown 
midway, then it sinks down to death and destruction.1 


\ vi EXIsT in the world and the world exists 
in us. Human existence is that peculiar existence which says, “I exist.’ 
This existence must neither be confused with the vital interests of 
an organism to be found among the occurrences and facts of biolog- 
ical, psychological, or sociological experience, nor with values or 
ideals shared with other existences. 

The material world as organic and inorganic life; the scientific 
object-world as open history and as a closed system of nature—is 
limited by this “I exist.’ It shatters all attempts to think the given 
world as a whole, regardless of whether this whole is a naturalistic- 
mechanistic, an organic-historistic, an indeterminate or determinate, 
an infinitely open or a finite and closed system. Close the records 
in a final balance—and I am surely finding another final sum. What 
we all make explicit in one existence is not a universe, but a multiverse 
of opposites. They reveal the world as tension, as an unfinished and 
unfinishable business. And this unfinished world as tension exists in 
us, not as an observable datum for psychology, but as our own 
dialectical reality. I am not only what I know, but I am also what 
I do not know. I am a dialectical unity of the opposites of being and 


1S6ren Kierkegaard, Either/Or, Vol I (Princeton University Press), pp. 29-30. 
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nothing, which is found in all existence, but is aware of itself nowhere 
outside of “I think-I exist?” This paradoxical unity of being and 
nonbeing, of existential life and death constitutes all and every human 
existence. It is in all. It is both uniquely individual and universally 
human. 

The world perceptually received and conceptually discovered, 
world-as-object, is only one pole in this existential dialectic. The 
essential nonreduceable realm of existence emerges out of and is 
adding itself over and above the given world; it emerges out of it, 
but is not derivable from it. The dialectical structure of human 
existence serves as key and ingress to our understanding of the 
dialectical structure in every other dimension. The unity of opposites 
in other spheres of reality is seen in analogy to our existential dialectic. 

Existentialism, the philosophical discovery of existence, is nothing 
new. The history. of philosophy is full of it: Socrates’ irony, knowing 
for certain that he does not know, has it; the Hellenistic skeptics, 
gaining serenity of mind in the despair of ignorance and in the 
consciousness of opposites, have it; Augustine, the arch-existentialist, 
confessing his own human misery as an act of faith, has it; the 
Renaissance in Erasmus, Agrippa von Nettesheim, Montaigne, dis- 
covers existence in the discovery of the human being as deprived 
of natural certainty and divine sanctions; Descartes’s Meditations 
formulate human existence in the certainty of all uncertainties; 
Immanuel Kant places human existence on the razor’s edge of 
unfinished factual knowledge and absolute ignorance; Hegel’s his- 
torical process makes manifest the absolute unity of being and 
nothing, so that every position which gains existence also works 
out the destruction of its existence. 

No, existentialism is not new. Man always knew his mortality. 
Man always, nevertheless, erected defiant and melancholy symbols 
of eternity. But nineteenth- and twentieth-century existentialism, 
like every ism, isolated and exaggerated this essential moment of 
reality. In Séren Kierkegaard, Karl Jaspers, Martin Heidegger, Paul 
Sartre, and Unamuno, the nothing of man and the existence in the 
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consciousness of this nothing overshadows and obliterates the abso- 
lute being and the dimensions of that being, in which man can 
nevertheless participate. This existentialism also has the virtue of 
all decisive isms; the peculiar existential dialectic of man has been 
thrown into a focus of microscopic accuracy. 

Disillusion (Ent-tiuschung) is ‘a proper message fc this time 
and age. The promised land of positivistic and naturalistic progress, 
which was to be reached by natural sciences and techniques, dis- 
integrated man theoretically into a mass-number, practically into 
a machine-part. Idealisms of various spiritual values and ideals went 
bankrupt and are felt as hypocritical taunts and mockeries amidst 
terrible actualities. The cleverness of the scientific intellect is seen 
as a projection of a man whose heart is empty or filled with terror. 
Man is seen to inflict the anguish of his own nothingness on others. 
Existentialism is the voice of such a situation. It shocks the hell out 
of all complacency. But when it settles complacently in its talk 
on the crisis of all complacency, it becomes the smuggest com- 
placency of all. 

Wuat Existence Is Nor 

I know that you also are an “T exist,’ but I cannot directly enter 
into this, your own existence, and you cannot enter into mine, I 
cannot say it for you. There is no public and common inspection 
of existence. Existence is indivisible. To make this essence of exist- 
ence evident, we first employ the indirect method of the via nega- 
tionis, which says what existence 1s not. 

I know that the images I have of you are not you, but I also 
know that you are not outside and apart from those images. They 
describe you as a given organism or as a psychological type, but not 
your existence. Nothing given exists. No existence 1s given. 

All perceptions, psychological as well as physical, are insufficient 
to ascertain existence. It neither consists in them, nor does it exist 
without them. All perceptions are, in referring to existence, uncer- 
tain and deceptive. We know that existence is not as it appears—we 
look from our particular seat at its moving picture, seeing the inter- 
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play of lights and shades, and imagining existing persons—but we 
also know that all those deceptive impressions nevertheless are exactly 
as we perceive them. They are our perceptions, illusory and false, 
but undeniably real as illusions of existence. The uncertainty of 
perceptions is certain. It is an indubitable existential certainty. Physi- 
cists, who declare that colors, tones and so forth, are merely subjec- 
tive and “secondary” qualities do not understand this existential 
certainty of illusions. The world is not as it seems, yes, but the world 
is still less what it not seems. Negated qualities make no sense. 
Illusory qualities belonging to, and indirectly characterizing our 
existence, do. The same holds true for psychological perception. I 
exist in my seeing. To “explain” my existential certainty of seeing by 
describing eyes, energy waves, and brain processes makes no existen- 
tial sense. The brain is merely another perceptive content, whose 
logical object structure can be found in propositions of books inform- 
ing us about brains. But my existence is more certain to me than are 
doubtful informations concerning the number of cells in my brain. 

This doubtful information belongs to and characterizes the 
uncertainty which I am, in which I exist. John Locke was right, 
when he said with reference to his sensuous material world (and 
he knew of no other) that, “nothing is in the mind, which was not 
first in the sense?’ But David Hume was still more right when he 
drew the correct conclusion from this premise, that, in that case, 
nothing certain is in the mind. He was on the verge of discovering 
that essential certainty of man, which we call existence. 

Descartes’s famous cogito ergo sum reached the same conclusion 
from the point of view of rationalism. In his second “Meditation” 
he doubts his own rationalism and thereby establishes the nonrational, 
the more-than-rational existence of “I think-I am’ Everything which 
the senses and scientific reason tell of “me” as object and of the 
world (the Not-I) can be doubted and is doubtful. But to be doubt- 
ful and uncertain is to exist as a thinker. This rational uncertainty 
is as certain as the perceptive uncertainty of empiricism. “I exist 
because I am deceived?’ 
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All cogency of logical laws are valid for me only 7f I think. This 
“if” is a nonlogical, an existential “premise” of all logical thinking. 
It is not a logical “if”; it is not a logical premise of thinking, because 
no truth in thinking follows from it, or can be deduced from it. 
(Descartes didn’t see that, and confused two different essences, that 
of existence and that of logic.) But if this “if I think” is absent, then 
the laws of thought may still be valid, but to me they are as nothing. 
If I do not think, if I do not appropriate them as my own by an 
act and effort of intention, then they are without relation to me, 
and I am indifferent to them. It is impossible to prove existence 
logically, because all logical proof presupposes the thinker to exist. 

Existence is neither an observed nor an inferred fact! Observed 
facts are, we have agreed, doubtful. Deduced facts, likewise, are 
evident only if I am willing to infer or deduce. Existence is neither 
factually observable nor logically provable. 

Existence is made evident indirectly through the contingency 
of experiences and abstraction of scientific objects. Because they are 
never certain in me and for me, because they can always be seen 
in new perspectives as new problems, therefore the thinker, thinking 
their uncertainty, is certain to be uncertain. Io think means to doubt, 
to clarify an uncertainty. This is the essential situation, which we 
are in our existence. 

But what about uncertainties which are removed? Such victories 
are partial; the situation of uncertainty is permanent. Illusions and 
errors are to be corrected. But if they are to be corrected, then 
they are there. If they were not there, I would not exist in trying 
to correct them. 

If the world were logical and rational, illusions and errors would 
not be possible. If the world were illogical and irrational, truths 
correcting illusions would not be possible. In either case I could 
not commit a mistake. That I uncannily make mistakes in trying 
not to make mistakes reveals existence as dialectical unity of truth 
and error. Socrates expressed his existential situation by professing 
seriously as well as ironically: “I know that I do not know’’ 
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Or: Reason may be understood as an ideal norm, which my 
thinking ought to follow. Its imperative: Think truly! Be truthful! 
—implies that I a not what I ought to be. ‘This dialectical tension 
of ideality and rebellion is existence. Logic does not show that 
existence is rational or logical, but serves to make its dubitable 
character indubitable. 

If we doubt that this dubitable and problematic existence exists, 
then we do actualize in doubting that which we want to doubt. 
We demonstrate that our existence is problematic, we demonstrate 
the indubitable certainty of doubt, which we are. ‘Io have problems 
is to be problematic. 

The certainty of our existential uncertainty is not the same as 
the certainty of logical “laws of thought:’ The latter make criticism 
of experience possible. They also make criticism of our experiencing 
possible. In acknowledging them as norms or standards, we thereby 
confess that we strive towards consistency and clarity, because we 
are not clear and consistent. Our existence in this struggle towards 
an ideality, which could not be willed if it were actualized. 


Tue ExisTENTIAL THINKER 

Thus far we have presented existence indirectly through the 
broken media of empirical and rational certainties. We have en- 
deavored to make it harder for empiricists and rationalists to mistake 
existence as something that can be observed or objectified. We can 
now try to present it more directly. 

Existence prohibits any attempt to transform reality into a 
system. The existential thinker finds himself confronted with un- 
avoidable, unexpected situations. He exists in being contradicted by 
equally existential partners. He cannot sit back and transform the 
partner into a part of a well-thought-out-system. In having to listen 
to him and to answer him, he is both limited, embarrassed, and made 
responsible. 

We thus exist together in indubitably problematic situations. 
We cannot escape from thus existing by withdrawing either into 
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an isolated study, where we may flatter ourselves that we have under- 
stood or systematized reality, or by seeking protection in a generally 
accepted “system: We may thus cover and forget our authentic 
existence, but we are only deceiving ourselves. And, as Descartes 
said, I nevertheless “tam, because I am deceived?’ No social, political, 
or metaphysical “system” will replace, eliminate, or make superflu- 
ous, responsible existence. 

‘To be or not to be is the Hamlet question of existence. Existence 
can be gained or lost. It is not given, but giving itself. I cannot know 
what my true self is going to be. I exist in trying to exist. I exist 
in caring for the possibilities of my existence. 

Existentially I appropriate all other realms of experience as my 
own. In so doing they become uncertain fragments of myself. I 
exist in them as an amateur. Without my appropriating them myself 
they lack an existential center and representation; gaining, on the 
other hand, an existential presence, they are then like images in 
ruffled water. 

I can drift in my observable organic-biological urges, appetites, 
fears and businesses without appropriating them to myself as essen- 
tial to my becoming myself; or I may function as a scientist learning 
or teaching cogent, testable (or detestable!) general truths without 
standing up for this kind of life as my own and exclusive possibility 
to exist—in such cases I neither do wrong to that which I have not 
appropriated, nor do I gain existence: I merely reflect others and 
vegetate. 

Existence is exclusive. I cannot exist for you, as I cannot be born 
for you or die for you. Existence cannot be replaced by others. 

Existential seriousness is felt when a man speaks and acts on 
his faith and conviction in the uncertainty of historical situations. 
Existential truth thus breaks through general expectations and reli- 
able statistics and is heard in communication with other existences. 
Existence then appears as authority, authenticity. It is unique, excep- 
tional, and yet universal, because it dares to be what every human 
existence wants to be: its own true self. Authority, being existential, 
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cannot be made, planned, decreed, or objectified. Existence is the 
mystery of a lonely individual “I” daring to speak for all: a dynamic, 
living universal! 

Existence may be lost. It may refuse to appropriate values and 
realities to itself as its own. This empty and negative existence is 
cuilty of self-neglect. It is bored to death. In not respecting itself, 
it will not respect others and will not command respect of others, 
although it may be in a social position to enforce obedience. 

The existential certainty of our uncertainties is the living ground 
of all ethical, aesthetic and religious problems. We propose and 
project ends, which we recommend to one another as securing a 
good or happy communal life. In accepting and sharing such desir- 
able ideals of living, we produce a “commonwealth” of mutual 
activities and interdependencies. We now turn to some of the prob- 
lems engulfing us in those realms of the objective mind. 

Philosophizing reason, which we have called the infinity open 
form of man, transcends existence and existential appropriations. 
It sees existence as well as the other essential realms of experience 
in their own and different truths. 


Mind and Matter in Music 


BY 


ILDE LEONI 


Music is a higher revelation than the whole of wisdom and the whole of 
philosophy. He who penetrates the meaning of my music shall be freed from 
all the misery which afflicts others. 

—Lupwic VAN BEETHOVEN 


I N the inexorable march of evolution in which 
the only permanence is change, the human conscience is searching 
its depths for that spiritual living force which moves humanity for- 
ward. The scientist whose critical inquiry is free from and independ- 
ent of all dogmas and preconceptions is drawing nearer and nearer 
to a vitalized physics and is thus replacing scientific thinking in terms 
of the physical by thinking in terms of the biological. ‘The musician 
whose inherent capacities are those of a genius, conceives the endur- 
ing essence of music as distinctly psychological; intuitively aware 
that behind the government of matter lies the government of thought, 
his artistic nature delves more and more into the mysteries of the 
subconscious. There is, he conceives, a psychic force in man; hence, 
the realm of music, however little modern show-technicians seem 
to comprehend it, is found in the potentialities of the mind and not 
in the properties of matter. 

An exceptional degree of technical efficiency, although an indis- 
pensable factor, is but a “means” to achieve the end—and the supreme 
end in music is “artistry”’ It is by the inner powers of his whole being 
rather than by the astounding virtuosity of his fingers that the artist 
expresses the uniqueness of his personality and reveals the stirring 
reality of the human spirit. Indeed, the austere critic who would 
stand guard over the intrinsic dignity of art must nourish a tremen- 
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dous curiosity in all avenues of human thought before he is ade- 
quately prepared to respect, in music, intellectual independence and 
artistic liberty. Music, a communicative and capriciously subjective 
expression, depends for its degree of artistic achievement on the 
quality of the artist’s musical propensity, cultural, and artistic back- 
ground, personal “human” experience, and moral temper of mind. 

Just as the use of science for the destruction of human life negates 
all moral principles at their root, so the mad attempt to straighten 
the multiformity and diversity of musical thought and feeling into 
one, and ever the selfsame, mold utterly ignores the very nature 
of art and constitutes, in matters of music, an ignorance verging on 
the sacrilegious. Art is not the passive obedience to stultifying pre- 
cepts from without; the mobility of the artistic instinct is of such 
an extraordinarily flexible texture that any undue restriction of ar- 
tistic freedom is fatal to spontaneous and original impulse. Musical 
absolutism misleads the uncritical disciples who accept its narrow 
code to a capacity for nothing but serfdom in art. We insist that 
music is a very serious cerebral labor intended for the higher and 
truly liberal culture of the mind—and not for the limitation of it. 
Beware of the quasi-renouncement of intelligence advocated by the 
self-appointed “specialists” who, professing to teach to others the 
fundamentals which they themselves never grasped, struggle to 
imitate the external aspects of the master’s musical art. That is a 
waste of energy and a most disastrous practice by which the already 
too-poor musician becomes poorer still by denying or abdicating, 
in advance, his own musical identity. The truth of the matter is that 
the real genius of a master is not at all in the borrowed or outward 
techniques, but in the inner compulsions of his own intellect. At 
best, the slavish imitator seizes the empty “letter” of the master’s 
art, while the great master lives, creates, or performs by the full 
“spirit” of it. Being the work of sentiment as well as of intelligence, 
art is the ever-new inventiveness and fantasy of the inexhaustible 
resources of man. To the uncultured or unintelligent musician, the 
experience of artistic impulse will ever remain a dark, forbidding 
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mystery for the simple reason that Art flees from poverty of mind, 
shallowness of thought, and smallness of soul. These are inadequacies 
from which ensues restrictiveness of the emotional and imaginative 
faculties, in the narrow expanse of which great art cannot thrive. 

Irrespective of their typical self-complacency, the too-incompe- 
tent musicians, whether isolated or assembled in kind, tend to add 
to their basically distorted ideas and techniques which, with the 
passing of years, become fossilized habits increasingly difficult to 
eradicate. In any field of human endeavor, the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, correctly stored and properly digested, is a lifelong process 
necessarily accessible to the qualified, heroically persistent, and rela- 
tively few. Not the many of average mentality and little culture, 
but only the rare beings marked by God with natural endowment 
and fire-tried by the slow and consuming labor that assimilated learn- 
ing costs, are capable of the highest artistic development in music, 
either in its creative or interpretive aspect. Those who search for 
the most deeply significant in music do not plunge into the great 
masterworks until their cultural and musical growth is commensu- 
rate with the profundities and sublimities of art. On the contrary, the 
undiscerning musicians, narrowing all musical differences down to 
their own unilateral musical prescriptions, boldly and without a 
nervous tremor, vulgarize the classics! And, all the while, with the 
overbearing boastfulness and undaunted self-assurance of musicians 
of little knowledge and limited skill, they never suspect that the 
insult-level of performance to which they submit the classical music 
they teach or play, serves the sole and sad purpose of reaffirming, in 
the general decadence, the tragic ascendance of universal mediocrity. 

Thus we see that real artistry is not easy of attainment for the 
average musician, since musical expression is an ever-changing play 
of thoughts and emotions, for the analysis of which a meager quality 
or sum total of intelligence and culture is of little or no avail. The 
exclusive stress on objective or extrinsic properties in musical crea- 
tion or performance precludes all thought of psychological analysis 
and constitutes a most inadequate approach to musical study, inter- 
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pretation, or criticism. The art-impelling force in music constantly 
defies the stifling absolutism of creeds, definitions, analyses, and 
mathematical rules. The soul of art is the spontaneous, intuitive, and 
free impetus of the human soul yielding, in any variety of mood, 
fashion, or semblance only to a sense of discipline and order. 

Musical art is the translation of true sentiment and aims at the 
capture of truth in any phase of its infinite complexity. It follows 
that the great artist is he who projects into the consciousness of his 
auditors a glimpse, as it were, of the fecundity of his own soul. In 
the artist’s individualistic expression breathes the very essence of art 
which, in its last analysis, is “matter” grasped and controlled by the 
unfathomable forces of the “mind” and “heart?” It is the passion and 
the living energy of the human spirit building, not stone by stone, 
but idea by idea, the limitless “inner sanctum” of art. The high priest 
of music is he whose intellectual, moral, and artistic personality can 
pierce the strange vaults of the interior drama of human life and 
succeed in giving beauteous form and architectural sound to the 
intangible, the unknown, and the prodigious. 

Fulness of inner life does exist; think of Beethoven’s virile music, 
of its burning, creative subconsciousness ascending to vertiginous 
heights! Think of the imagination and keenness of intellect required 
merely to follow Beethoven, be it ever so remotely, in the abysmal 
depths of his music! Indeed, Ludwig van Beethoven is in himself a 
mighty universe; the introspective accent of his monumental master- 
works touches with force upon the mysteries of human existence, 
as if forging ahead toward the endless shores of worlds beyond. It 
has been written that Beethoven is perhaps the highest conception 
that God ever had of man. We think of Beethoven’s art, a phenome- 
non unique and apart, as idealism made flesh, triumph of spirit over | 
matter; emergence of life over death and eternity over time. It is 
the cry, in the grief and wilderness of the human enigma, of the law 
of intelligence and conscience; it is, in the darkness of human igno- 
rance and error, the gospel of knowledge, brotherhood, and kindness. 
Beethoven’s music is the very substance of thought; Goethe, Shake- 
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speare, Kant, Schiller, and Homer were not foreign to the insatiable 
mind of Beethoven who sought profound, spiritual contact with the 
foremost thinkers of the centuries. The music of Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven, intellectually unexcelled, is the highest expression of God 
in sound and perhaps the most unfathomable energy of the human 
brain. It is something of the “atom” of the infinite, the nucleus of 
heaven and earth, the idea of truth, goodness, and beauty, of dreams 
and invisible but felt realities—all fused into one spectacular mirage 
of the mind. 

More arrestingly than any other, Beethoven demonstrates that 
merely spiritless and mechanical superefficiency is not art, for art 
springs from that inward glance and embrace of thought that scru- 
tinizes the innermost recesses of the human being. A vitalistic doc- 
trine of music, no less than a vitalistic discipline of science, points 
to the “mind” as the ultimate reality in all things; consequently it 
is futile to attempt to reduce to a purely physical or material origin 
the wondrous creation of the universe or the irreducible element of 
infinity in musical art. Therefore, in order to reach the bedrock of 
inner impulse, musical inquiry demands extreme acuity of percep- 
tion; moderately educated or gifted musicians are hardly capable of 
being concerned with the higher sphere of philosophy and morality 


in art. To develop an awareness of the potentialities of the science 


and art of music, one must be an exceptionally talented musician of 
intensive culture, or else a born genius by the extraordinary force 
of sheer intuition. 

The human mind evolves but it grows only in the exact propor- 
tions with which one strives to ensure its development. Woe, alas, 
to those who, unaware of their own appalling limitations, dare judge 
music and pretend to understand artistry faster than they can learn 
the first principles of art! It was by enriching his mind and feeling 
that Beethoven gave shape to the immortal character of his music 
and became the moral thinker and the great artist of inwardness of 
soul. This giant achieved, as no other, the highest expression of God 
in sound and perhaps the most immeasurable metaphysics of human 
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thought. Such is the mobile, dynamic, eternal pattern of art in music 
which the undeveloped or unthinking mind, the unseeing eye, and 
the deaf ear of the stagnant musician, performer, listener, or critic 
never investigates. Mediocrity remains inimical to all serious art; 
imbued with that medieval intolerance which, despite much pretense 
to the contrary, subsists and persists today, mediocrity engenders 
sameness, excludes width and breadth of ideas, and consumes itself 
in musical nothingness and spiritual illiteracy. 

Audible sounds are not, in themselves, the goal of musical art, 
sounds converge to something bigger when they determine the 
mystic pulse of the artist’s individuality, the inward center of his 
being. A contemporary of Moscheles typified for all time the pitiful 
insufficiency of a “set” school of thought when he judged Beethoven 
himself as one who “writes the oddest stuff possible, such as no one 
could either play or understand—crazy music, in opposition to all 
rule?’ A well-informed musician of first rank does not sink into such 
naiveté; rather, he strives in his release of musical content to see the 
aesthetic quality of musical creation or interpretation with the mind’s 
eye. In order to understand the intuitive nature of art and sense, its 
elusive character, he alerts and elevates his mind then, and only then, 
is he properly equipped to create, perform, or judge art less falsely. 
Mechanical perfectionism, physical prowess, and calculated gestures 
are, in themselves, devoid of intrinsic worth and simply amount to 
so much exterior agitation from which the spirit departs. 

The infallible or absolute criterion of art is a nonexistent phe- 
nomenon but when a musician who is also an artist reveals his soulful 
and larger talent at the pianoforte keyboard, for example, the alert 
critic or musician at hand who has not only “ears” but a sense of 
music and the higher level of culture, comprehends at once that art 
is present—even if the expression of it differs radically from that 
of his own personal preference. Competent judgment assesses the 
values of artistic performance by recognizing as artistic only the 
musician who interprets music with an individualistic, sensitive, and 
honest expression—as though responding to a wealth of ideas and 
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an intensity of feeling from within. Subservience to any narrow 
musical thought, even if it wins the loud acclaim of the dull, is not 
to be mistaken for art. Whatever its chosen channel of expression, 
the music which vibrates with a vivid heart-searching quality arrests 
the attention of the listener and conveys, in art, a sense of the infinite. 
It is an acknowledged certainty that there exists a definite affinity 
between the spirit of great music and the appreciative response of 
the intelligent auditor. 

Recognition of genuine artistic temperament should be instan- 
taneous with the genuine musician; interpretive art, of course, may 
altogether exceed the comprehension of the performer, the critic, 
or the ordinary listener who, seldom deviating from the fixed, regu- 
lated ‘‘rites” of musical Puritanism, cannot rise to the same artistic 
altitudes of the gifted performer. While the artist touches the heart 
of his larger audience by means of a “spiritualized” technique, the 
lesser musician, in his sacred pusillanimity, remains unconquerable 
in the sense that a mule is—and keeps right on understanding music 
according to the limited basis of his single linear sequence. Music 
criticism, when lost in a labyrinth of subsidiary ideas, fails to discover 
the fundamental one; a breaking down of music into minute and 
trivial fragments voids it of all central unity and musical value. The 
attempt to measure the immeasurable in art with the yardstick of 
provincialism is fanaticism pure, simple, and irrespirable. No doubt 
we ignore many of the countless manifestations that art can assume; 
but we do know, and only too well, the common characteristics of 
the average musical performance of this pragmatic day; it lacks ideas 
out of which art grows, and, in its dominance of the technical, be- 
trays a current of spiritual anemia. 

We do know that a real musician’s first concern is to acquire a 
broad intellectual and emotional intensity of mind and heart. The 
insidious infiltration into musical art of the materialistic influence 
of our technical and mechanistic epoch is to be condemned. The 
open-minded musician, free from that massive ignorance, obtuseness, 
and oppressive compulsion of traditionally sterile minds, is he who 
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heeds the scientific along with the intuitive point of view and thus 
becomes receptive to all of the multitudinous forms and modes of 
veracious art. Pre-eminence in music goes hand in hand with loftiness 
of ideas and immense appreciation of art; profound analysis and 
musical wisdom are found, not in the indoctrinations of the enor- 
mously unintelligent but only in the meticulous thoroughness of 
technical execution and ample rendition of the psychological theme. 
As for musical scrutiny, the learned critic knows when to beware of 
the loss of spiritual identity that may accompany the too-minute 
separation into parts of a work of art for analytical dissection. It is 
the aristocracy of the imaginative mind, not grossness of intellect 
which will divine the point at which criticism should begin and end 
—lest it degenerate into pedantry. Knowing the potential dissimilari- 
ties of musical emotions, musical intelligence seeks in each individual 
temperament that depth of artistic feeling which is the force that 
sculptures the full consonance of the thought preying upon the mind. 

Musical art remains that irresistible energy which baffles the 
scientist no end and enraptures the critical or uncritical audience in 
the concert hall. The musical magnetism of the uncommon artist 
communicates something of a transcending awareness to the listeners 
and arouses them to a lingering pitch of wonder and enthusiasm. 
Music, rendered by a great artist, has repercussions in the imagination 
of numberless audiences because the heart is touched by genius. In 
conclusion, one should strive never to forget that science does not 
create the human spirit because it is the human spirit that creates, 
with conscious purpose, both science and art. Therefore, in music, 
it is the “mind” and not “‘matter” that makes one think of everlasting 
eternity in the midst of fugitive life. And, whenever spellbound by 
the magic wand of soulful music, one envisions the cosmos of inex- 
plicable human dreams; again it is the mind, not the substance of 
matter or muscle, that makes mortal man feel deathless. 


The Political Novels of Ignazio Silone 


BY 


ELAINE HOISINGTON. JOHNSON 


|S Lowe in historical novels is ordinarily only 
a background for plot. It may be a lavish room, lending color and 
atmosphere, or a window open on rousing events. In either case, 
the characters, though their fortunes may be intimately involved 
in the action, are themselves little altered. In political novels, on 
the other hand, history establishes the moral climate and acts as the 
motivating force. According to this definition, The Three Mousque- 
teers would be historical, Uncle Tom’s Cabin political. 

Political novels, because they are concerned with morality as 
well as politics, run the special danger of becoming didactic, of 
oversimplifying in order to drive home a lesson. And no matter how 
timely and important the lesson appears to the first generation of 
readers, it often impresses succeeding generations as a topical issue 
gone stale. Certainly Benjamin Disraeli’s political novels, well 
thought of in their own time, strike us now as having been over- 
praised, while Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin usually 
proves more acceptable in condensation than in its entirety. 

Our age, being perilous, skeptical, and anxious, has produced 
many political novels. George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four with 
its realistic presentation of an imaginary tyranny, André Malraux’s 
Man’s Hope with its kaleidoscope of modern war, and Arthur 
Koestler’s Darkness at Noon with its maze of Communistic plot, 
counter-plot, and condemnation are superior examples. But none 
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of these books offers something which J find abundantly in the anti- 
Fascist Silone’s Fontamara, Bread and Wine, and The Seed Beneath 
the Snow: a world more earthy than intellectual. Perhaps Silone’s 
titles will suggest what I mean. Fontamara (Bitter Stream) is the 
name of a peasant village, bread and wine are the staples of the 
peasants’ diet, while seeds are both the peasants’ food and occupa- 
tion. In other words, all three titles, while they suggest something 
greater, are in themselves humble objects. 

And it is this presentation of political revolt in terms of humble 
people, places, and things that is the uniqueness and greatness of 
Silone’s penetrating, if narrow, talent. Instead of letting himself be 
seduced by Rome, important people, and intrigue, Silone deals with 
the Abruzzi, a harsh region of Italy and its peasants. He relates what 
he finds there, creates, at need, a whole village, as in Fontamara, 
or translates an incident into terms of rural life. D’Annunzio’s 
career, for example, which many writers might simply have fiction- 
alized, Silone transforms into that of a rural lawyer Zabaglione. 
Zabaglione, like D’Annunzio, is a born orator, a political opportun- 
ist, and turncoat. But he is Silone’s creation as well with his self- 
justifications, his comic vanities, and his anxiety for his daughters. 

If further proof is needed that Silone’s knowledge and love of 
the peasantry and his desire for liberty are a happy combination, 
perhaps that proof can be found, negatively, in his Mr. Aristotle, 
a collection of short stories. In The Trap, one of the stories in this 
volume, there is a situation similar to certain others in the novels. 
Someone is going to inform on the protagonist, who is opposed to 
Mussolini’s dictatorship. But here a vague background—middle-class 
rural—lends none of that sense of urgency, of alternate comedy and 
tragedy that is created by the peasant world of the novels. The 
protagonist of The Trap seems to me a rebel out of intellectual 
choice rather than from nature and necessity, and this weakens the 
story. Moreover, the symbolism of the animal’s being caught in the 
trap is academic, because there is nothing earthy about the story’s 
characters or atmosphere. In Joy, the Weeper, on the other hand, 
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the picturesque rural atmosphere abounds, but lacking the crisis 
of the novels, the story remains only a rather pleasant vignette. 
And the same is true of Mr. Aristotle. 

It is only when the peasants’ life and the tragedy of Italy in the 
thirties are combined in the longer form of the novel that Silone 
creates a memorable book. Indeed these two aspects of his novels 
can hardly be thought of separately. For his protagonists are either 
peasants by birth or adoption, while their conflict is always between a 
dishonest surrender to dictatorship or an honest but tragic opposition. 

‘To consider what this peasant background contributes to Silone’s 
books might be valuable at this point, since it is evident that political 
novels seldom live long. First, this peasant background is made up 
of people who must live and struggle with basic Oppressions—pov- 
erty, disease, weather, tyranny. And this creates a sense, if not of 
titanic conflict, at least of an elemental and eternal one. The people 
in Fontamara, for example, are simple folk, confronted with prob- 
lems intellectually too complex for them. Yet they achieve stature 
by reason of their suffering, courage, and even their defeat. The 
comedy, as well as the tragedy, is earthy. There is something of 
Rabelais or at least of Balzac in certain of the incidents. Ten or 
fifteen women led by two harlots set out from the village in search 
of the Promoter, a fascist contractor, who is bleeding the district 
while he enriches himself. All the villagers ridicule the women until 
the women, weary and frustrated, fall to fighting among themselves. 
There follows a cynical but funny passage in which they watch the 
Promoter’s distinguished guests urinate in the garden and observe 
with interest their humble bodily peculiarities. It is a humor made 
up of a disregard for the niceties and an eye for the absurd. In the 
case of Fontamara certain absurdities cause us to sympathize with 
or at least pity their victims. But in most cases the absurdities are 
the result of foibles which leave a bitter taste—foibles of vanity, 
greed, and cowardice. And there are other ways in which this 
peasant world contributes to Silone’s novels. There is, for example, 
the physical world of the novel. A world of harsh mountains, mean 
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villages, and poor land. A world where earthquake and flood are 
not uncommon. The reader senses this environment so quickly that 
upon analysis he is surprised to find how few passages of description 
there are. For the atmosphere is created by suggestion (we know 
it is cold because a man shivers) and by an accumulation of details. 
From the first page of The Seed Beneath the Snow, for example, 
with its nervous Signora Spina, its wretched driver, and plodding 
horses the reader is made to feel an atmosphere bitter and heavy with 
snow, damp, and cruel effort. And this reaches a climax in the flight 
of Pietro Spina and Faustina across the bare mountains, which the 
hero, Pietro, calls the country of his soul. 

Landscape never exists, then, as interlude or transition but rather 
as the dramatic and spiritual climate of the story. And as such it 
is much more intense, much more physical than any in Darkness 
at Noon or Nineteen Eighty-Four. 

Because of this peasant world with its uncomplicated loves, 
hates, and beliefs Silone is able to use Christian imagery and morality 
convincingly. The bread and wine of Bread and Wine are not only 
the staples of the peasant diet, they are the eucharist as well, the food 
of the spirit as well as the body. While a deaf and dumb peasant in 
The Seed Beneath the Snow by hoeing a poor widow’s field without 
pay recalls Christ. This is not only the theme of christianity, it is 
Christ’s life as well, and Silone is able to handle it almost literally. 
Christ hid Himself, he says, coming not as an earthy potentate but 
as a poor carpenter. Therefore, it is not surprising that Christ should 
stand today with the most unlikely partisans—Pietro Spina, the out- 
law and Simon-the-Polecat, a poacher. 

These free men are much more earthy, much more loveable 
than the parliamentarians or party men of the conventional political 
novel. They love, laugh, and relieve themselves, and liberty is as 
real for them (and consequently for us) as a loaf of bread. If we 
wish to see how Silone fares when he deserts them, we have only 
to read the academic And He Hid Himself. This is a play inspired 
by Britd and Wine. Many of the same characters are in the play, 
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and many of the speeches are the same. Yet lacking any peasant 
atmosphere, it becomes curiously wooden and unmoving. And the 
speeches, taken alone, have not the authentic ring of those in Fonta- 
mara. Of course it can also be said that Silone’s is a narrative rather 
than a dramatic skill. His books have not the economy and direct- 
ness of plot which would point to dramatic talent, and that therefore 
And He Hid Himself fails for this reason also. 

His books never have a plot with rising and falling action but 
are composed of incidents, more or less powerful. Fontamara is a 
series of incidents told almost wholly through dialogue and narrative 
with little or no contemplation. And this pattern of incidents is 
continued in Bread and Wine and The Seed Beneath the Snow only 
with increasingly long passages of contemplation and character 
analysis. Indeed, Pietro Spina reminds me of a knight errant living 
in a time of unsurpassed grimness. 

Silone has great skill, however, in the development of isolated 
incidents, and the final scene of Bread and Wine is, for me, one of 
the most powerful pieces Silone has written. The hero is fleeing 
into the mountains to escape arrest by the police. But he is sick and 
poorly equipped, and it is winter with night coming on. Christina, 
a would-be nun who has always shunned public life as too turbulent 
and too far removed from God, makes up a package of clothes and 
food for him and sets out to find him, not pausing to think in this 
crisis that she is renouncing contemplation. 

The wind drives the snow before it through the dusk, when 
suddenly Christina hears an animal voice answer hers. Kneeling in 
the snow and making the sign of the cross, she sees a wolf pack 
bound toward her. 

Christina has made a futile gesture, yet by making it, by daring 
life and fact and breaking with pure thought and criticism she has 
come closer to the honest, clean life she wished for than ever before. 
She is a woman worthy to be thought of with Simon-the-Polecat, 
Pietro Spina, and Eutemio, the carpenter. 


On Philosophical Writing and Speaking 


BY 


MERRITT M. THOMPSON 


QO. ONE OCCASION the writer was attending a 
conference of philosophers. As he was listening to a long and elab- 
orate address, he bemoaned his lack of philosophical comprehension 
that prevented his understanding much that was being said. During 
the course of his remarks, the speaker criticized a recent book. When 
the question period after the address was reached, a gentleman arose 
and said: “I happen to be the author of the book criticized and 
should like to answer some of the criticisms, if I can be sure I under- 
stood what the speaker meant: This writer felt relieved and decided 
to jot down some observations concerning the obscurity and unin- 
telligibility that characterized much. of the philosophical writing 
and speaking that he has encountered. 

Disregard or even depreciation of stylistic qualities that make 
for clarity and intelligibility by technical philosophers seems to stem 
from three sources. The first is a fear of “pedagogism,’ giving the 
impression of attempting to teach, diluting and thinning out the 
profundity of the thought as if one were teaching children. This 
fear would seem to be quite groundless since philosophers are essen- 
tially teachers and presumably should be able to gauge correctly 
the comprehension level of their audience. This statement does not 
invalidate the function of philosophers as creative thinkers who 
arrive at deeper insights concerning man and his world than most 
people attain. In any case, of what use are these insights if they die 
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in the mind of him who conceived them? One of the strangest 
phenomena of the present period of social disorganization is the 
discrepancy between thinkers on the one hand who understand both 
cause and cure of great social evils, but have no carrying power for 
their ideas and demagogues on the other who sway people by the 
thousands emotionally but have no ideology behind them. The 
danger of intellectual exclusiveness may be quite as serious as that 
of overdilution and obviousness. 

The second source of obscurity lies in the very specialization 
which makes the thinking of the philosopher profound. At this 
point he suffers from the same limitation as the scientist and others 
who devote themselves to narrow segments of the world’s culture. 
They hold the false notion that anyone who possesses certain data 
automatically holds the power to communicate them to others. In 
other words plainly they are ignorant of the principles and tech- 
niques of the expression and communication of ideas. In consequence 
they fail to convey to their audience the message which they hold 
within themselves. 

The third source of difficulty lies in the disregard of the way 
in which thought arises whether it be in the mind of the creative 
thinker or in that of the follower. One does not start the process 
of thought in a vacuum. It is now well known that thought is 
aroused when one encounters an obstacle or a choice situation which 
stands between him and a goal which he has set out to reach or 
the satisfaction of a desire. The intellectual formulation of the situa- 
tion becomes a problem which must be solved if the obstacle is to 
be removed or the wise choice made. Rational thinking is thus the 
means of solving the problem. Of course problems occur on many 
levels, that of philosophy being probably the highest where prob- 
lems are likely to be abstruse and concerned with subtleties of 
thought and experience. Philosophy never escapes problems, how- 
ever, if it is to rise above the level of mere revery. Every speaker and 
writer presents an address or a book precisely because he feels that 
he has some solution to certain problems better than, or at least 
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unique from, that of others. The bridge between such speaker and 
writer and his audience is the commonality of the problems discussed. 
Of course an audience may be unfamiliar with a given problem and 
have to have it validated for them. The leaving of the problem im- 
plicit in many pages of prose is perhaps the chief source of obscurity 
to readers and listeners. 

A few stylistic devices which give clarity and intelligibility may 
not be out of order. In the first place the writer or speaker should 
make explicit the basic problems and issues with which he proposes 
to deal and the best ones do. In a preface or introduction it 1s appro- 
priate for the author to make clear to the reader just what he is 
attempting to do, what issues he has been pondering, and what 
message he hopes to convey to his readers. Then in each chapter 
enough repetition should be used for the reader to hold his orienta- 
tion constant. Introductory statements, topic sentences, cross refer- 
ences, summarizations, transitional words, phrases, and paragraphs 
—all serve to build a coherent structure of the author’s thinking and 
relate it to the basic issues involved. A few errors in English usage 
seem to be characteristic of scholars and advanced students and 
contribute their share to the general obscurity of style. One of the 
most notable is the use of the pronoun this with vague and general 
reference. A blur in the thinking occurs whenever it is so used. 
At this point the fear of “pedagogism” is likely to appear, but in 
fact, if the writer uses a little skill to avoid repetition of the same 
words and phrases, the effect on the reader is not dilution of the 
thinking but clarity. The great familiarity of the writer with his 
own ideas deceives him with respect to the carrying power of his 
expression and, as has been pointed out already, the philosophers 
actually suffer from obscurity rather than dilution of their ideas. 

Thus far the discussion has noted little or no distinction between 
the spoken address and the written essay, although a common cause 
of obscurity lies in the confusing of the two forms of communica- 
tion. The basic principles of effective expression are the same in 
both cases, but, as the ear does not catch ideas as rapidly as the eye, 
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the spoken address needs a very much stronger emphasis upon 
audience helps, with repetitions and varying modes of approach to 
the same idea much more elaborately used. The written essay may 
be more highly condensed and much more left implicit to the insight 
of the reader. But to read a written essay to an audience is to guaran- 
tee that much of the development of the thought will be unintelli- 
gible and in many cases the basic issues will be overlooked. 

The major problems of the modern world are philosophic prob- 
lems. Perhaps it has always been so, but somehow it seems more 
evident now than was the case in the past. ‘echnical philosophers 
have thus an opportunity to make a contribution to solutions that 
is uniquely valuable. But so long as they clothe their thinking in 
language that is obscure and unintelligible even to their contempo- 
raries, their message, no matter how intrinsically valuable, will 
remain ineffective. 


Notes and Discussions 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Jericho, 

Jordan Kingdom, 
Winter Palace, 
Oct. 11, 1952 


Dear Dr. Flewelling: 

Three very interesting and instructive days lay behind me since I came 
to this place scarcely an hour ago crossing the Jordan River over the Allenby 
Bridge. 

The first day I flew from Rome via Athens which I saw only at night, 
to Beirut where I arrived around midnight. In the morning we drove to the 
north to the shrine of the Virgin of Lebanon high up on the mountains from 
where one had a beautiful view of the Mediterranean. We went back to the 
city teeming with life, after crossing the Nahr-El-Kelb, the river of the dog 
Lycus, which advised with loud barks the approach of an enemy, whick 
must have been nearly constantly. The country is rather barren and I won- 
dered about the people’s income as you see many new houses going up and 
nearly too many American-built cars for the narrow roads. In the afternoon 
we drove—a Mexican priest who spoke little of other languages was with me 
—over the Lebanon mountains (no cedars were visible) where we could see 
more new houses going up, to the ruins of Baalbek which were discovered, 
I believe, by the German Schliemann. From all over the Near East people 
come to these mountains to spend a cool summer bringing prosperity to the 
one and one-half million Lebanese who are mostly Christian. The ruins are 
really very imposing and there for the first time, I could see on the ceiling 
the Star of Israel. In the evening we reached Damascus, the capital of Syria, 
the most important of the Arab states in population. There too the life pulse 
has quickened. We visited many places of interest— a mosque of enormous 
proportions where in former centuries Christians were allowed to pray nearly 
next to the Moslem, a sign of great tolerance, and the wall over which St. Paul 
was lowered when he had to flee the city. Either in Life or Time I read a 
report on these countries which was confirmed by the little I could gather, 
namely that the United States isn’t following its former policy of helping the 
underdog. The roads are very good and teeming with traffic but, of course, 
the many frontiers are a nuisance and it seems there exists a hidden fear that 
Israel wants to expand still more. It is the irony of fate that in places where 
the religion of the highest ethics was developed and Jesus preached his message 
of love and brotherhood of man, the demons of war and hatred will not come 
to an end. Everywhere you see the miserable tents and huts of the Arab 
refugees although the different governments are trying to help them though 
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the people want to return to Palestine. What the United Nations are doing 
I could not find out readily, but I had read that it wasn’t much. We also passed 
the barracks of the Arab Legion, trained by Great Britain. In Amman (the 
old Philadelphia) we stopped only for a moment and saw the ruins of the 
Roman Theater. These countries just begin to wake up and certainly will 
improve their situation a great deal even without oil. If in Egypt the proposed 
reforms can be carried through, the Near East will surge forward. 


WeleD? 


“TEMPEST IN THE TEAPOT” 


Priority in the use of the term “personalism” is not very important, but it 
is a matter of record and of fact. Moved by the jeers of Soviet Pravda, 
implying that our Paris contemporaries are but the tail of the American 
Personalist kite, the October number of Esprit labors through many pages 
to prove they have no connection with us. This we are happy to admit. 
They pronounce the admission by the late Emanuel Mounier of the fact 
of prior use by American philosophy of this term to have been “ill-advised” 
They also condemn the recognition of the fact by Lalande’s great dictionary, 
the Vocabulaire Technique et Critique de la Philosophie, sixth edition, pub- 
lished by the Sociétié Francaise de la Philosophie. Philosophic use of the 
term in the modern sense began with Walt Whitman in Democratic Vistas 
and was taken up by Bronson Alcott, New England contemporary of Bowne 
and William James. The latter, in his admiration for Renouvier, may have 
communicated to him the happy American expression. For many years 
Renouvier had called his the “critical” philosophy and used the term “per- 
sonalism” only at the last. American Personalism was sufficiently known 
abroad by 1913 to be included in the ninth volume of the Hastings Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics in an article by the writer. Esprit in its use of 
the term cannot fairly claim to be true to the usage of Renouvier, and perhaps 
not to that of Mounier. This they emphasize by a vicious attack upon us and 
American institutions, in phrases astonishingly like those leveled in recent 


numbers of the Soviet journals. 
Tees 


Along the Bookshelf 


THE LONG ROAD OF PHILOSOPHY 


History or Russian Puttosopuy. By N. O. Lossky. International Universities 
Press, N. Y., 1951. pp. 416. $10.00. 


In Lossky’s History of Russian Philosophy we have a work of great timeliness 
by one of the greatest of Russian philosophers who does not give as much 
attention in this treatise to his own productions as they greatly deserve. 

The importance of this work lies in the fact that there is perhaps no other 
living philosopher so well acquainted with Russian thought and at the same 
time so completely at home in Western Europe and American philosophy. 
Professor Lossky’s great work The World As an Organic Whole is not only 
one of the earliest works of personalism but is only now coming into its own 
because of its accord with most recent scientific discoveries. 

Professor Lossky taught at the University of St. Petersburg until 1921 
when he, together with other scientists and writers, was sent into exile. Under 
the patronage of his friend, the late President Masaryk, he taught at Prague 
and Bratislava until he found a resting place at the Russian Orthodox Seminary 
in New York, coming finally to Los Angeles, where he is on the: Editorial 
Board of The Personalist. 

This is the first history of Russian philosophy to appear in the English 
language and becomes essential for all those who would become acquainted 
with Russian ideas of past and present and is all the more important in the 
present situation. Here we have the word of a scholar who knows and whose 
faithfulness to conviction has made him a perpetual refugee. Special interest 
attaches to the exposition of the profound thought of Soloviev, to the Russian 
personalists, and intuitivists, including Berdyaev and Lossky himself, wherein 
one may find hope for a better day when the spiritualistic elements in Russian 
life shall reassert themselves, as they surely will. 

And one can find in the chapters on “Dialectical Materialism in the 
U.S.S.RY and “Recent Developments in Russian Philosophy” the reasons for 
the present philosophical betrayal of humanity now dominant in Russia. 

A most valuable book for the times! Rete 


Kant’s Metapnysics or ExPERIENCE. By H. J. Paton, 2 vols. Macmillan Com- 
pany, N. Y., 1951. pp. 585; 510. sos. 
Professor H. J. Paton has deservedly earned for himself over the years the 
distinction of being one of the top-ranking and most independent interpreters 
of the more technical aspects of Kant’s thought. He has consistently main- 
tained, against considerable pressure, that Kant has not only had something 
important to say, but has actually said it, and that he is not guilty of silly 
doctrines not infrequently attributed to him. Perhaps there is operative in 
Professor Paton that British sense of sportsmanship which demands that a 
man be given a fair, intelligent, and sympathetic hearing. Certain it is that 
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he has labored to remove prejudices that have emerged in various latter day 
accounts of the “transcendental philosophy,’ both in its speculative and prac- 
tical aspects. His extensive and meticulous study of Kant’s Metaphysic of 
Experience, first published in 1936, was an event of major importance, pro- 
viding, as it did, in the words of its subtitle, “a commentary on the first half 
of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft? wherein the original was subjected to an 
almost line-by-line analysis. This was an attempt to get at the authentic mean- 
ing of the text and to restate its essentials in the clearest possible English. It 
was assumed by the author that the business of the Kant expositor is chiefly 
one of informing the public what that philosopher actually said, not what he 
should have said; that an attempt to achieve this goal should be based on the 
postulate that Kant was too great a mind to produce a book intrinsically 
incoherent, and consequently, that as much coherence as possible should be 
won from a volume acknowledged to possess considerable difficulties such 
as might be expected in a pioneering work, and that ingenuity should not be 
applied to find as much fault as possible with it. 

A portion of the pre-eminent value of Professor Paton’s study lies in an 
independent approach to his material which led him to abandon two dominant 
assumptions of Kantian exegesis. First, he rejected the notion, stemming from 
Vaihinger, supported in part by Adickes, and popularized in Anglo-American 
circles by Kemp Smith, that the first Critique is a conglomerate mixture of 
incompatible ideas hastily put together with more or less intellectual irrespon- 
sibility. Second, he repudiated the claim, common to the post-Kantians, that 
the doctrine of the thing-in-itself is a clumsy and extraneous nuisance in Kant’s 
thought. On the contrary, Professor Paton’s study assumes that this classic 
is, on the whole, an organic unity, and he insists that the doctrine of the 
thing-in-itself is central in the Kantian system. On these principles the exposi- 
tion proceeds. The enormous and patient energy involved in this study has 
been justified by the author on the conviction that Kant is not only one of 
the supreme philosophic minds, but was “much nearer to the modern attitude 
than was that of his immediate successors?’ At the same time, he believes that 
a deep knowledge of the fountainhead of German transcendentalism can 
help to “save modern philosophy from unnecessary errors and to keep it in 
the path of progress: (II, 464) Irrespective of opinion on questions of exegesis, 
it can scarcely be gainsaid that this study is masterly and that it serves as a 
necessary corrective of the Vaihinger tradition. Kant’s Metaphysic of Experi- 
ence has recently been inaccessible. A second impression, now off the press, 
is a consequential event in the scholar’s year and it makes available once more 
a work that ought to be the companion of every student of the first Critique. 


WIsur Lone 


Tue Puitosoputs oF F. R. TENNANT AND JOHN Dewey, By J. Oliver Buswell, 
Jr. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1950. pp. Xvii-516. $6.00. 

The author of this volume should be commended for calling the attention 

of American readers to a little-known British thinker by connecting his name 
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with a well-known American philosopher. The lack of acquaintance on this 
side of the Atlantic with the works of F. R. Tennant is pathetic. Even among 
the few who do know them, there are adverse critics of his point of view 
or style. Professor Bertocci of Boston University is a notable exception to 
this statement. In his book The Empirical Argument for God in Late British 
Thought it is his opinion that although 


Philosophical Theology “takes reading? as Tennant himself once said, 
...in no other work in late British philosophy can one find a clearer, 
more exhaustive, and more painstaking exposition of the argument 
for theism. (194) 


Earlier C. D. Broad, who is probably the most conspicuous and influential 
realist of the younger generation in England, wrote in Mind: 


...if a system of speculative philosophy cannot be established by 
Dr. Tennant’s method, I agree that it is still less likely to be established 
by any other. ...It leads to a form of theism which is intellectually 
and morally respectable and in practise inoffensive. (xxix, 483) 


In spite of what lies back of such testimonials, American psychologists, 
theologians and philosophers as well as those also in England, have neglected 
Tennant’s Philosophical Theology which a review rates as the most important 
contribution to the philosophy of religion that has appeared in England 
within the lifetime of this generation, so completely that it went out of print 
within fifteen years. ; 

One surmises that Professor Buswell not only knows Dewey better than 
Tennant, but also that he partakes more of Dewey’s spirit. It appears that he 
has much to learn of Tennant. For example, he claims that Tennant “seeks 
to prove” (vii) although the fact is that Tennant seeks to prove nothing. In 
Philosophical Theology 1, Tennant states that he 


... sets out from presumptive fact—knowledge (vi) [that] presump- 
tive knowledge... is our sole datum, whence more ultimate knowl- 
edge may possibly be derived (5), [and that] there is no knowable 
absolute certainty anywhere (219). All presumptive knowledge, 
common sense and science, rests on an assumption which each of 
us has to make, but for which no strictly and coercively logical 
proof is forthcoming. (74) 


Again, the author declares that Tennant “recognizes the a priori” whereas 
he scorns all knowledge supposed to be derived from it. Tennant brands the 
a priori as “an ancient prejudice,’ (7) and permits only one case of its truth 
claim: ‘‘there is but one truth concerning actuality, that pure apriorism can 
reach: viz. that any other wholly a priori knowledge of actuality is a priori 
impossible? (7) He holds on the other hand that “knowledge can never soar 
above human interpretations; its a priori conditions are but conditions of 
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human knowing: (175, n. 1) Hence according to Tennant the hallmark of 
genuine knowledge is its connection with erleben events. He regards actuality 
as “the concrete fundamental of all common knowledge?’ (370) 

Finally, Professor Buswell leaves a false impression when he contrasts 
Tennant’s epistemology with Dewey’s which holds “that the forms of logic 
are produced in and by the inquiry process.’ My study of Tennant convinces 
me that he rejects a priori forms of logic which Kant employed and derives 
his categories from inquiry. He declares that “philosophy of the actual cannot 
begin otherwise than it did with Thales, in mediis rebus” (6) and that “our 
first crude notions of permanence, unity and individuality ... derived from 
early experience of our bodily selves... are the precursors, the actual source, 
of the categories.’ (49) 

Notwithstanding its defects, this volume sheds a vast amount of light 
upon two outstanding leaders of thought in the closely allied fields of religion 
and education. The Philosophical Library has rendered scholarship a notable 
service by publishing this work as well as by presenting it in such an attractive 
format with abundant footnotes and bibliography and indices. 

Pau R. HELsEL 


A Hunoprep YEars oF British Purtosopny. By Rudolph Metz. Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1950. pp. 828. $5.25. 

Scholarship occasionally crosses the frontiers of national interest and becomes 
authoritative of foreign areas. This became the case some years ago in the 
field of recent and contemporary British philosophy when, in 1935, there 
appeared the two-volume Die philosophischen Strémungen der Gegenwart 
in Grossbritannien from the pen of the German scholar, Dr. Rudolf Metz. 
The unrivaled excellence of this study was immediately recognized in the 
Islands, representing, as it did, the work of a student who not only knew his 
material thoroughly but was able to enter into it sympathetically, to reveal 
its essentials judiciously and within readable scope, and to do so with admirable 
facility of expression. In 1938 it appeared in English translation with additions 
to the German text, which made it a corrected and enlarged edition. The 
recent printing of a second impression of this excellent work provides oppor- 
tunity for calling attention to one of the outstanding historical works of 
this generation which surveys the field of British thought from the Scotch 
school of realism to logical positivism. This volume can find a useful place 
in any student’s working library. It is perhaps worth pointing out that the 
favorable exchange now available in this country makes it possible for Ameri- 
can students of philosophy to acquire important and indispensable British 
printings at a very advantageous price; and consequently this opportunity 
to fill in the lacunae of private collections is one that invites the attention 
of those who have formerly hesitated to do so. Many of the must volumes, 
incidentally, will be found in the Muirhead Library of Philosophy which, for 
many years, has served to provide scholarship with the best in the en) 
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Tuer Puttosopuy or Henry James, Sr. By Frederic Harold Young. Bookman 
‘ Associates, N. Y., 1951. pp. Xvi, 338. $4.50. 


In the preface the author explains that his purpose is “to allow James to speak 
for himself as much as possible; and “to render a systematic exposition of 
the entire range of the sources and products of his thought:’ He expresses 
the hope that this book may result in bringing “James, Sr., long eclipsed 
in fame by his sons William and Henry .. . into his own as a recognized bril- 
liant thinker and author in the epic of American thought and literature” (vii) 

In the opinion of the reviewer Professor Young has accomplished his 
purpose brilliantly. His book is scholarly, interesting, and informative. No 
future writer on James, Sr., can afford to neglect this highly meritorious 
exposition and interpretation of the philosophy of the man who sired one 
of America’s supremely great philosophers, and who was himself an original 
thinker worthy of independent recognition as an American philosopher, 
or more correctly, in the words of the author, “a philosophical religionist 
in the gnostic meaning of the term.’ (318) 

The volume opens with a chronology of James’s career (1811-1882). 
Part One is entitled ““The Roots of James’s Philosophy:’ It consists of five 
chapters, dealing with his intellectual career and his cultural environment, 
and in considerable detail with the influence of Robert Sandeman and John 
Glas (Sandemanianism), Emanuel Swedenborg, Francois Marie Charles 
Fourier, and J. J. Gaith Wilkinson upon the thinking of James, Sr. 

Part ‘Iwo covers “James’s Spiritual Philosophy” with seven chapters on 
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“spiritual knowledge; “spiritual creation,’ “spiritual meaning of nature? 
“spiritual man,’ “spiritual evil? “the doctrine of redemption or the divine- 
natural-humanity,’ with a closing chapter entitled “concluding reflections” 
There is an extensive bibliography based upon that of Professor Austin War- 
ren. Professor Young writes: “With his bibliographic foundation I went on 
to complete what I believe to be an exhaustive bibliography of and about 
James.’ (viii) 

It will interest Professor Young and his readers to learn that, when and if 
his book is reprinted, he should add to the bibliography under III, 8 (324f), 
the fact that the Hoose Library of Philosophy of the University of Southern 
California now has four important letters of Henry James, Sr. These were 
received recently as a gift from Miss Edith Davidson Harris, daughter of 
William Torrey Harris, editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy. Pro- 
fessor Young’s bibliography contains several references to this Journal. (327f.) 

Here is the complete text of one of these letters in which James expresses 
his opinion of Charles Darwin’s The Descent of Man. The letter was written 
from Cambridge, Massachusetts, on March 29, 1871. 


Henry James, Sr. to William Torrey Harris: 
My dear Mr. Harris: 
I am very much obliged to you for your courtesy in sending me 
the extract from Mr. Sterling’s letter; and in acknowledging my 
obligation, send at the same time my dues to the Journal which have 
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been long overdue, but which I have been “waiting an opportunity” 
to send, so lazy am I, and so difficult to be got out of my daily routine. 

All the world here is agog about Darwin’s ‘“‘descent of Man” which 
seems logically a great misnomer, as it ought to be the ascent of the 
ape. Surely it isn’t downhill from the ape to man. But isn’t all science 
(so called) reverting to sense? Is there any intellect left in man? 
Your Journal, which I get regularly now, is an oasis in the wilderness 
of irreligion. In haste 

Yours truly, 
Henry James 


There is no reference in Professor Young’s index to Darwin but in footnote 
number 14, on p. 19, he writes that James was “widely read in philosophy, 
theology, literature, and sociology; and, under the caption “In Physical 
Science;’ he lists Darwin. The above letter is especially interesting because 
it clearly expresses James’s opinion of the Darwinian conception of human 
evolution. D. S. Roprnson 


Tuer DEVELOPMENT oF LoercaL Empiricism. By Joergen Joergensen. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951. pp. 100. $1.25. 


This monograph continues the account of empiricism presented by Edgar 
Zilsel in an earlier number of this series and covers the period from Bertrand 
Russell to 1940. Stress is laid on the work of Wittgenstein and Carnap, and 
effort has been made to indicate “an increasing convergence toward certain 
basic principles that have gradually taken shape and that now form the com- 
mon basis for the further discussion of still unsettled questions’ (1) Interest- 
ingly, while Pierce is acknowledged as a thinker who anticipated Wittgen- 
stein’s verifiability theory of propositional meaning, Berkeley, whom the 
former identified as the first of the pragmatists, is not included by the author 
among the forerunners of the modern empiricist movement. (2,50) This is 
significant, since it marks an arbitrary and dogmatic view as to what “experi- 
ence” comprises; it indicates clearly that modern empiricism is not to be 
equated with experientialism. 

It is perhaps worth noting that Heinrich Gomperz, who is here and 
elsewhere “loosely affiliated” with the Vienna group, objected to being 
identified with it because, in his own words, “it refuses to regard the world 
as something wonderful’ In sum, modern scientific empiricism, in adopting 
Galilean principles, turns its back on the great tradition which has always 
identified basic truth with the poetic. It is not accidental that it is a product 
of theoretical physics rather than the humanistic spirit. 

This survey by Mr. Joergensen is admirably done: it is scholarly, succinct, 
and adequate, and will be found useful to anyone who seeks an authoritative, 
as well as brief, survey of recent developments associated with the name of 
logical positivism and scientific empiricism. In a “postscript, Norman M. 
Martin offers an account of developments between 1940 and 1950. W. L. 
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Cartesian Stupies: By Albert G. A. Balz. Columbia University Press, N. BY Gs 
1951. pp. Vi-328. $4.50. 

This scholarly and important volume of eleven critical essays is the result 
of thirty years of research by an eminent authority on seventeenth century 
thought. Professor Balz, Corcoran Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Virginia, is well known for his contributions to the study of Hobbes and 
Spinoza. His present work is the only important book in English dealing with 
the development of Cartesian thought. Though these studies were originally 
published as articles, the result is no mere collection of essays on Descartes’s 
doctrine of the nature of man. It is rather a challenging volume commanding 
the interest of all serious readers be they philosophers, psychologists, or 
scientists. 

After a discussion of first attempts to develop Cartesianism in the French 
School of Rohault, De la Forge, Cordemoy, and in the School of Clauberg 
in The Netherlands, the author treats the influence of the mind-body problem 
on later thought and traces the historical steps toward parallelism. “It came 
into being,’ writes Balz, “because of an effort to provide a metaphysics for 
physical science, and its function was metaphysical and even theological. 
Psychology, as that term is understood in the history of modern thought, is 
really a by-product, a somewhat unexpected incident in a much larger 
story.’ (196) 

We look back in perspective to the medieval beginnings of the problem 
of dualism and are given a new insight into the little recognized affinity of 
Descartes with one aspect of St. Thomas’s thought, especially as portrayed 
by Gilson. The concluding chapter “Man; Thomistic and Cartesian, with 
its striking interpretation of Cartesian dualism, is the theme of the book. The 
author has given us a new insight into the nature of that fateful bewilderment. 
San Diego, California BrerRNARD MOLLENHAUER 


‘THREE FRAGMENTS FROM THE PostHUMOUS PAPERS OF CONRAD FIEDLER. ‘[rans- 
lated by Thornton Sinclair and Victor Hammer. Transylvania University, 
Lexington, 1951. pp. 180. $5.50. 

Of unusual typographical beauty is the printing of Conrad Fiedler’s post- 
humous papers under the title Three Fragments, and a cherished prize for 
book collectors. The volume is worth possessing for its sheer beauty though 
its minuscule pattern of type makes it rather difficult reading. This may keep 
some away from the profound values which will follow any serious study 
of its contents. While it discusses the philosophy of human creativeness, and 
particularly of art, it is much more than that and fits in very exactly with 
the two reviews just preceding this. 

Fiedler would have us understand that the appreciation of art is not an 
unnatural gift which the artist enjoys but a capacity for seeing. As in the 
approach to physical reality, we get from art only that which we ourselves 
create. Only by assuming complicated processes can we explain why the eye 
creates from the movement of qualityless atoms images of color and form 
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directly with no consciousness of the attendant vibrations. The colorless, 
formless, qualityless world of atomism ceases to exist when man himself 
disappears. If man seems to be a stranger in his own house with no direct 
access to things, his dependence upon the outer world is balanced by the 
dependence of the outer world upon the nature of man. “Every attempt 
to comprehend the attributes of things as independent of the human organism 
was doomed to be a failure for it proved to be absurd” (67) “Reality perceived 
as relative consists only of the forms in which it is given to our senses and 
to our minds, to our power of perception and cognition; and if we do away 
with these forms, reality vanishes without a trace of itself. Absolutely nothing 
remains.” (96) Since our construct in the understanding of nature is from a 
particular point of view, it can be only partial and such a change in ourselves 
is conceivable that a whole new world might blossom into actuality. 

Here are rare treasures that are to be had for the digging and matters of 
rare moment for every personalist as well as for all who seek wider under- 
standings in the field of nature, psychology, and art. Rabi, 


INDIA AND Curna. A THOUSAND YEARS OF CULTURAL RELATIONS. By Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi. Philosophical Library, N. Y. 1951. pp. viii-234. $4.50. 


Revised and enlarged, this little book is even more useful and instructive 
than it was when first brought out, not only for what it states tersely and 
factually, but in its suggestiveness. 

It is dedicated to “Friends in China” with a quotation from an old letter 
of the Bhikkhu Prajfadeva, the Indian, to Hstian-Tsang, the Chinese. In the 
light of this the whole book has a melancholy ring despite its unembellished 
scholarly treatment. It recounts the tremendous contributions in the form of 
Buddhism and its philosophy which India made to China during a span of 
ten centuries. India, by sending her men into China over the highest and 
roughest terrain on earth, across great rivers, mountains, deserts, through 
jungles and over the stormy waters of the Indian Ocean and the South China 
Sea, has laid China under deep obligation for having received a spiritual 
impulse never equalled since. And what did China give to India? Silk, porce- 
lain, the lichee nut, vermilion, pears and peaches, barely anything in the way 
of philosophic and religious thought. What China already possessed in this 
field, Taoism, she turned against the teachings of the noble Buddha and his 
devotees when competition was too keen. 

You lay the book aside, pensive over the brief indications of why that 
intimate contact between these two great nations had to be broken off after 
so many centuries of fruitful intercourse, and your mind strays to the recent 
past when the author of this book accompanied a cultural mission to China 
to reciprocate for a like mission from China to his native India. The epitaph 
to cultural relationships between India and China is thus, obviously not to 
be written as yet. Indeed, a new friendship seems to blossom, this time with 
giver and recipient of favors in reverse and not too spiritual. 

These musings aside, the book presents to the average reader the results 
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of laborious research by many scholars in Chinese, Sanskrit, Pali and Tibetan 
documents, supplemented by archeological and other evidence gathered by 
scholars and explorers not so many years ago in Central Asia and elsewhere. 
All this proves that knowledge of Chinese is indispensable for doing original 
research in the religion and philosophy of Buddhism. New light also is shed 
on the now historic assumption that Hinayana is the true form of Buddhism. 
India’s debt to China lies in that China may have taught her respect for history 
and, more significant, preserved a huge amount of India’s own literature in 
translation which otherwise would have been irrevocably lost. 

The Chinese adopted avidly while both a modicum of original interpre- 
tation and the inevitability of faulty comprehension contributed to the modi- 
fication of Indian thought in China. The remarkable thing is that the Chinese 
achieved not more of a synthesis with their own thinking than they did, 
except in some thinkers of the eleventh century and in Chu Hsi who lived 
in the twelfth century. There were elements in both civilizations that were 
parallel, to be sure, such as ancient metaphysical thought, mysticism, some 


forms of ancestor worship, some social ideals. 

The biographical notes refer to Bagchi’s larger work on the Buddhistic 
canon in China which he wrote in French. There is a bibliography and an 
index. The French method of transcribing Chinese names is somewhat dis- 
turbing and confusing in an English book. Kurt F. LEDECKER 
Mary Washington College 


Tue INFINITE IN GriorDANO BRuNo. WITH A TRANSLATION OF His DIALOGUE 
CONCERNING THE CAUSE, PRINCIPLE, AND OnE. By Sidney Greenberg. King’s 
Crown Press, N. Y., 1950. pp. 203. $3.00. 


Any book dealing with Giordano Bruno, one of the greatest minds in the 
history of civilization, much beloved and much maligned, must be a welcome 
addition to our libraries. There is a great deal that remains obscure in Bruno 
even after the publication of books such as this which deals with one phase 
of his thought and represents a searching analysis of relevant passages. 

Perhaps it is not in the nature of a monograph to rouse enthusiasm over 
the grand and deep thoughts of a master mind. But the reader will not miss 
the momentous implications of the idea under discussion. He will sense the 
largeness, and largess, of the man who wrote that eternity and realization 
are awaiting all beings, that in the moment of perception, the Augenblick, 
eternity reveals itself. He saw the Divine with his own eyes, and thus belongs 
to the community of sages. But for that very reason those will remain out of 
tune with him who feel that the original light must be refracted by the 
prism of church authority. 

Greenberg has delineated Giordano Bruno’s ideas about infinity against 
those of other thinkers, such as Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus and Nicolas of Cusa 
with whom he found himself in agreement on a number of points. In treating 
of his subject comparatively, Greenberg has, no doubt, thrown light on cer- 
tain other difficult conceptions of Bruno’s, such as substance, soul, form, 


ee 
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cause and matter. The last, in particular in the form of intelligible matter, is 
involved and needed the elucidation. 

The translation of the dialogues “Concerning the Cause, Principle, and 
One” is well done and adds materially to the availability of source material 
on Giordano Bruno of which we stand greatly in need. The great Italian 
has too often been treated with unjustifiable brevity in the history of philoso- 
phy. The bibliography, selective in character, and the scholarly apparatus 
distinctly enhance this treatise, but a good many misprints could have been 
avoided. Keiels 


Tue Bonpb or BEING. By James F. Anderson. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 

1949. Pp. XV1-341. $4.00. 
Analogy, which Gabriel Marcel has recently referred to as a theological 
notion of “almost insoluble complications,’ is a principle of major importance 
in metaphysics, and is so acknowledged in scholastic thought. The central 
theological, and hence metaphysical, problem of Thomism is that of main- 
taining a poised sobriety in the midst of powerful speculative tendencies which 
tempt the mind into the illusory extremes of pantheism, anthropomorphism, 
radical pluralism, and skepticism. It is by means of the principle of analogy, 
according to this school, that these errors are escaped. Analogy in theology 
may be identified with the relation of two substances by similarity or their 
subsumption under a common nature or essence; or again it may be considered 
a proportionality represented by the proposition, “A is to B as C is to DY? 
In the latter case, relations, not substances or essences, are dealt with. Again 
both kinds of analogy may be real or literal (“intrinsic”) or metaphorical 
(“extrinsic”). In scholastic thought the two diverse viewpoints have been 
widely defended under the leadership of Cajetan and Suarez; the former 
arguing that analogy is one of intrinsic proportionality, the latter that it is 
attributive, whether intrinsic or extrinsic. Dr. Anderson, who explores the 
problem at some length, argues for Cajetan’s interpretation, on the considera- 
tion that (a) esse or being cannot be equated with essentia or essence, and 
(b) God is intrinsically different from creatures because while they merely 
have being, He alone is Being. Reals, then, are not subsumable under a single 
universal; and since God is intrinsically different from creatures, no similarity 
or analogy can hold between them. This obviously involves negative theology 
since, as the author confesses, analogical knowledge, the only kind available 
in natural theology, is extremely thin. 

This volume is closely written, is well argued, and recalls to our attention 
a serious and important problem in metaphysical method. Its chief weakness, 
perhaps, is the lack of adequate illustrations and applications. A useful bibli- 


ography is appended. W. L. 

Spinoza Dicrionary Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. Xiv-309. $5.00. 

Spinoza is one of the most formidable and paradoxical of philosophers, not 
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only because he seems to assert precisely antithetical propositions, but because 
he speaks in a peculiar language. For instance, to dip into the volume at hand, 
he defines “humility” as “pain, accompanied by the idea of our own weak- 
ness”; whereas it is commonly understood to mean a true measure of ourselves 
in the light of the facts. Similarly “cruelty” is identified with the desire 
“to injure one whom we love or pity”; whereas we commonly associate the 
word chiefly with callousness towards those whom we hate, hold in contempt, 
or regard with indifference. The Spinoza Dictionary offers one type of 
assistance to us by arranging representative statements, some of considerable 
length, of his various ideas and theories in alphabetical order. To dip into 
it will provide the intelligent reader with refined amusement, and it will 
perhaps be of assistance to the more serious student. Its chief lacuna is a lack 
of reference to sources. Anyone who wishes to read any item in its larger 
context in the original will be nonplused, for example, to find that the quota- 
tion on “cruelty” is from the Ethics, Book Il. 

Albert Einstein writes a short appreciative foreword, and the editor pro- 
vides, in an introduction, such information as clarifies the background of 
the philosopher and sheds light on why he wrote as he did. W. L. 


CAN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY MEET? 


PuiLosopHic PRoBLEMs oF NUCLEAR ScIENcE. By Werner Heisenberg. Pan- 
theon Books, N. Y., 1952. pp. 126. $2.75. 


The discovery and confirmation of the theory of relativity has produced a 
revolution in thought of as great moment to the world as the theories of 
Copernicus. Of this fact great portions of society are unaware, including 
many professional scientists who with persistent blindness cling to concepts 
that are no longer rationally tenable. Such a situation calls for a consideration 
of the philosophic problems that have become necessary to any reasonable 
view of the discoveries that are now being made. 

Professor Heisenberg in Philosophic Problems of Nuclear Science cou- 
rageously and scientifically approaches a problem of much importance in 
contemporary thought, showing how the “world of ideas” is in process of 
destruction. “The real strength of modern physics, then, rests in its new lines 
of thought. The hope that new experiments will yet lead us back to objective 
events in time and space, or to absolute time, are about as well founded as 
the hope of discovering the end of the world somewhere in the unexplored 
regions of the Antarctic’’ 

He sees the double task of science as being: to pass on an understanding 
of nature and to indicate to man his appropriate position in nature. The 
ancient dogmatism of a nature independent of man is dead, and this opens 
up a whole new world of vision and achievement. Moreover just as the great 
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scientific advances of the past have stemmed from religious movements so 
he feels that in the new developments of science, religion cannot be evaded. 
The world of ideas as expressed in scientific theory and in religion must be 
reunited since reason itself is not enough. “Contemporary science, to-day 
much more than at any previous time, has been forced by nature herself to 
pose again the old question of the possibility of comprehending reality by 
mental processes, and to answer it in a slightly different way” (25) “Perhaps 
it is not too rash to hope that new spiritual forces will again bring us nearer 
to the unity of a scientific concept of the universe which has been so threat- 
ened during the last decades’ (26) 

He shows how from before the time of the early Greeks man has sought 
the means of putting over against human transitoriness some permanence, 
a continuum outlasting human experience. This the Oriental found in the 
concept of a Divine Absolute which religion has used as a center for ortho- 
doxies of every description and which with science finally settled into the 
doctrine of an eternal substance, the eternity of matter. The way taken by 
the religious doctrine involved a separation of God and man a dualism which 
could not be rationally bridged and the scientific dogma led to the abrogation 
of God and the separation of man from nature. 

The rediscovery of nature as a co-ordinated system of moving events, 
each unique in its existence and yet related to all other existences, involves 
the existence of a plan before the existence of what we call “substance” or 
“matter” or objectivity. All “substances” are now found to be penetrable 
by other substances such as cosmic rays which might possibly be found to 
be the source of “substance” and the naive view of space and time on which 
materialism is founded is “gone with the wind’ 

The attempt to build a world of identical and qualityless atoms which 
would by geometrical formulation in space and time produce qualities, a 
theory going back some twenty-four centuries, has, through the doctrine of 
relativity, been robbed of even this characteristic. “In modern physics, atoms 
lose this last property, they possess geometrical qualities in no higher degree 
than colour, taste, etc. The atom of modern physics can only be symbolized 
by a partial differential equation in an abstract multidimensional space. Only 
the experiment of an observer forces the atom to indicate a position, a colour 
and a quantity of heat.’ The “horn and the hump and hoof” of these facts 
bring into the foreground that long lost and despised factor in both theology 
and science, the observer, the person. 

Where then must we find the continuum for which the ages seek? Were 
we for once to look at home and observe the “observer;’ we should find that 
the whole notion of a continuum arises out of that tying together of events 
into causal and other series by an experiencing subject who transcends time 
and space. This fact of human experience provides the clue to a larger fact. 
That continuum which each experiences through his fleeting years is but 
the indication of the existence of a vaster Intelligence from which the whole 


plan and action of experience springs. 
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Science no longer deals with the world of direct experience but with 
a dark background of this world brought to light by our experiments. 
But this means that, in a way, this objective world is a product of 
our active intervention, and improved technique of observation. 
Here, too, then, we are brought face to face with the limitations of 
human understanding which we cannot overcome... . For our 
experiments are not nature itself, but a nature changed and trans- 
formed by our activity in the course of research. (70-71) 


Thus we come face to face with the necessity for a renewed study of the 
person as the next great step in science as Kemble of Harvard once declared: 
“The province of the physicist is the study of a portion of the inner world 
of experience?’ When it comes to final terms, some species of personalism 
must mediate between religion and science and form a reasonable philosophy 
for living and progressive men. Reales 


Tue Wortp View or Puysics. By C. F. von Weizsicker. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1952. pp. 219. $3.75. 


Professor C. F. von Weizsacker, a leader in the physical sciences, begins his 
book with the statement, “A few decades ago physical science had a unified 
picture of the world” (11) A few pages later he reiterates the thonght, “A 
‘world view’ has been destroyed” (35) “This; he declares, “is no misfortune, 
but a wholesome lesson” (36) 

For the dogmatic scientist, this is a hard pill to swallow and even harder 
is it for that group of science-worshipers, materialists, and logico-positivists 
who have no will to believe in the reality of anything but matter. The author 
calls attention to the fact that this revolution is due not to a distrust of science 
but rather to the applications of science in a progressive age. There has been 
no failure in the law of causation but rather a failure of the determinism of 
classical physics. The doctrine of relativity and the reduction of matter to 
a succession of “events” as seen in the atom has removed what was conceived 
as solid, permanent, and perceptible substance, into the region of the imper- 
ceptible which can find expression only in the mathematical language of 
relationship. Weizsacker inquires: “How do I really know that my psycho- 
logical relation to this crystal [which I observe] does not belong to it as an 
objective property?” (17) Thus the observer becomes an important com- 
ponent of the “event; and perhaps the most important. The world of reality 
is for us that portion of being which we are able to take in, with which 
our senses have capacity to deal, and changes in the capacity of the observer 
might at a moment introduce a new world. “Mind only knows as it creates?’ 
(57) Even “the determining factors for the process of life are... of atomic 
magnitude?’ (89) 

For the lay reader, Weizsicker’s description of Schrédinger’s “Psi func- 
tion” and its place in scientific thought is of special importance for in this 
expression we have the symbol that conceals the contradiction which is 
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characteristic of physical reality. As in the question of the wave or particle 
theory of light, by classical physics only one can be true. But both are true 
and which one will be true in a given case depends upon what we are trying 
to observe. What is the nature of our measuring rod? We express the inex- 
pressible by a symbol which enables us to go ahead. The mind which is 
oriented to its task, takes its leap in the dark to come up with new discoveries 
as the practised musician goes on to the creation of new melodies in the 
very exercise of his music. And even so it is with the world at large. In the 
development of any organism, it must be conceded that a picture of its nature 
must have preceded its actual existence. Mind itself is seen to be a part of 
nature and’ the human mind is fitted to understand the Supreme Mind which 
is the source of all. 

Like Heisenberg’s, Weizsacker’s work is of the utmost importance in the 
information it provides the man of intelligence who has long been puzzled 
by the contradictory language and the air of mystery which has gathered 
about the new findings in science. Perhaps the most important advance is the 
basis it gives for a new consideration of mental, moral, and spiritual reality. 

Ramak, 


Can We Acree? A SCIENTIST AND A PHtLosopHER ArcuE Axout Eruics. By 
Chauncey D. Leake and Patrick Romanell. University of Texas Press, 
Austin, 1950. pp. xili-110. $2.00. 


This is an interesting publication suggesting much of a promising nature in 
the phraseology of the title but leaving the careful reader quite dismayed. 
Its significant message is that scientist Leake and philosopher Romanell are 
willing to air their thoughts and differences in public and make concessions 
where obviously there was misunderstanding or lack of appreciation before. 
By extending thus various intellectual courtesies to each other, they are 
setting an example that is fine and should be copied more generally between 
professional men. 

Dean Albert P. Brogan of the Graduate School of the University of Texas, 
points out the fact in the foreword that in the laudable effort of both men 
to find a basis of ethics which both might acknowledge as valid, possibilities 
are explored in earnest and searchingly, but that fundamental discrepancies 
after all remain. Thus, he concludes, it might be best to agree to disagree. 

In his desire to see science humanized, Dr. Leake will have most progres- 
sive thinkers, the philosophers included, on his side. Yet, his assumptions with 
respect to philosophic aspirations are often dictated by nescience pure and 
simple or are inspired by pragmatic vagaries. Even instrumentalists like John 
Dewey would not go quite so far as to make the “good” or the “ethical” 
work independently of our opinions about these concepts. This is distinctly 
utopian but, perhaps, worth trying for. It implies, of course, the total separa- 
tion of moral values from the traditional body of values so laboriously evolved 
in the history of mankind and implicating them in purely biological situa- 
tions. “Ethicogenesis” is Dr. Leake’s term for it. 
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Romanell, on the other hand, points out the fallacies in Leake’s thinking, 
such as the fallacy of exclusivism, generalization, false premise, nominalism 
and misplaced status. He revels, as it were, in some of the statements made 
and punctures them with the sure bullets of relentless logic. When Leake 
then counsels the philosopher to go to school in current neurophysiology, 
he demonstrates that the logico-philosophical argument is completely lost 
on him. Still, the encounter with the philosopher had the effect of making 
him a little more cautious in his claims and allegations. 

Romanell at last points at the difference between himself and the scientist. 
His own he calls a Promethean (?) ethics, while Leake’s good is distinctly 
Darwinian, biological and inextricably bound up with survival values. To do 
what Leake is endeavoring to do, has often been tried, but with the total 
disappearance of what goes normally under the term ethics and morality. 

These are, indeed, irreconcilable differences because they flow from funda- 
mental attitudes. The discussion demonstrates more than anything else how 
much scientists have need of fuller acquaintance with philosophy and the 
justification of philosophical method. However, philosophers may have to 
abandon some of their traditional jargon—avowedly a difficult thing to do— 
in order not to give the scientist the impression that they are dealing with 
antiquarian values. and hence prejudice him against their own doctrines at 
the outset. 

The University of Texas Press is to be congratulated on bringing out a 
volume of this nature. The fact that the respective papers were published 
over a period of time in one form or another does not detract from their 
value. They are documentary, in a sense, of the history of warfare between 
science and philosophy which unfortunately exists owing to grave misunder- 
standings, mostly on the part of scientists, but which could very well be a 
history of cooperation between these two disciplines. K. Bade 


Tue New Perspective. By Rudolf Jordan. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1951. pp. v-316. $5.00. 


In Jordan’s The New Perspective, we have the solemn and tiresome reitera- 
tion in substance of Hobbes’s famous dictum, “‘All that exists is matter and 
all that occurs is motion.’ Just why this view should be called a mew perspec- 
tive is beyond explanation. There is a chapter on “Facts” without any defining 
of “fact” but only the assurance that words possess indisputable meanings 
“and as a rule there exists one generally accepted meaning” (7) There is not 
the least glimmer of indication of the metaphysical dilemma that faces the 
physicist in the attempt to define what materialists would insist is the ultimate 
“fact,” the atom. There is no apparent information respecting the contempo- 
rary holdings of science, no appreciable knowledge of recent scientific dis- 
covery. The author was “educated in philosophy at Heidelberg, has been a 
lawyer, judge, soldier, and is now farming in South Africa” RYDE, 
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AROUND THE RELIGIOUS HORIZON 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. Vol. I, By Paul Tillich. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1951. pp. xi-300. $5.00. 


Systematics can be written in America, and in the grand manner. This volume 
by Professor Tillich is the first fruit of an effort “...to present the method 
and structure of a theological system written from an apologetic point of 
view and carried through in a continuous correlation with philosophy’ (vii) 

The best single comment is: “impressive!” Three hundred pages are 
devoted to three subjects: the nature and methodology of theology, reason 
and revelation, and being and God. And these three hundred pages are solid; 
they read like a brief, systematic, analytical, meticulously definitive. Scripture 
and the fathers are cited sparingly and as illustrative of important tributaries 
to our developed heritage. This heritage as tradition, must ever respond in 
sensitive contemporaneity to “the totality of man’s creative self-interpreta- 
tion in... [each] ... special period” (4) This is the conscientiously accepted 
mandate of the present work. 

The significant elements in existence Tillich finds to be: individualization 
and participation, dynamics and form, freedom and destiny. If either pole 
of any pair is sacrificed to the other, creativity is lost; if either is completely 
eliminated, existence itself becomes impossible. 

The starting point, not always acknowledged, of every theology, empirical 
or metaphysical, is “an immediate experience of something ultimate in value 
and being, of which one can become intuitively aware’ (9) Thus, we start 
with some kind of “mystical experience? (9) Is this intuition one of “immedi- 
ate” presentation? Is it a phenomenalism? Does it include intuition or rational 
necessities? Professor Tillich does not acknowledge the epistemological 
question as the prior question. He starts in mediis rebus, insisting that “meth- 
odological reflection is abstracted from the cognitive work in which one 
actually engages”’ (34) In what way does this “cognitive work” include the 
alleged object of cognition? How does this differ from the Cartesian cogito 
as a starting point? 

One does not have to be a nominalist to feel that less than justice is done 
to nominalism by Professor Tillich’s brief discussion. (230f.) Empirical gen- 
eralization is transmuted, without permission, into categorical affirmation, and 
a logical victory scored over a little man who isn’t there. 

“God cannot be called a self, because the concept ‘self’ implies separation 
from and contrast to something which is not self? (244) By what logic of 
definition is “separation” required? Whitehead’s self as event, for example, 
demands only distinction, not separation. And if God cannot even be distinct 
from not-God, are we not wandering in some region of oriental thought, 
far from Christian givens? 

The discussion of God as the “ground of being” raises a question concern- 
ing the methodology of giving philosophical answers to theological questions. 
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What relation can the “ground of being” have to any immediacies of religious 
experience? 

Questions rather than pronouncements are in order here. We have before 
us a monumental beginning, but not yet a whole. Until Christ, religious 
experience, the Holy Spirit, etc., are discussed with some fulness, we can 
only wait—with keen anticipation. No. comparable base mark of theological 
reference seems likely in our generation. D. H. RHoapeEs 


Is Gop Event? By Gerald Heard. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1948. pp. XX-254; 
Is Gop ry History? By Gerald Heard. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1950. pp. Xil- 
269. $3.00 each. 


Plato said, “By wonder are we saved?’ Heard points out that the kind of 
wondering referred to is not a synonym for uncertainty but rather is a kind 
of shock treatment: “The shock of a stunning amazement will convert a 
man.’ Gerald Heard is one of those persons who has not lost his capacity for 
true wonder. In these two books, Is God Evident? and Is God in History? 
he writes out of a wide background of reading and thought in the areas of 
the sciences, philosophy, theology, psychology, and parapsychology. His 
hypotheses are provocative, often exciting, and almost always they throw 
new light on data both old and new. 

For Heard, the sciences are part of man’s perennial effort to find meaning 
in life or the universe. The basic questions of life are “Who am I?” and “Where 
am I?” Thus profound science and profound theology are complementary. 
This is one of the many rewarding aspects of a journey through the books 
of Gerald Heard; the atmosphere of a nondualistic frame of reference is a 
relief to many who have grown weary of the premature dualisms which play 
such a large part in so many philosophical and theological fraternities. 

These two volumes are concerned with a “Fall’”—indeed, three “Falls”— 
and with a threefold “Redemption” However, the complacently orthodox 
should not expect to find comfort in Heard’s writings, while the searching 
philosopher should not deny himself a good wrestling with Heard’s thesis. 
Heard writes with a knowledge of the latest theories propounded by the 
scientists in various fields, but he is never a “reductionist” for he is aware 
of the meagerness of knowledge. His intimate understanding of the world’s 
religious and philosophical traditions permits him a much larger frame of 
reference than the specialist can ever achieve. 

It would be unfair to these two volumes to try to summarize them. The 
second volume contains a synopsis of “the Fall as a triple process correlated 
with a triple recovery” slightly over three pages. Any “first readers” might 
do well to start with this and then go back to Is God Evident? before going 
on to Is God in History? Anyone with a sustained capacity for large-scale 
wonder will find both books more than worth their time. A third volume 


is to follow. FLoyp H. Ross 
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Nature, Man, anv Gon. By Oliver L. Reiser. University of Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh, 1951. pp. 152. $2.00. 


“One world or none” has become almost a cliché, but there is nothing cliché 
about Professor Reiser’s projection of the “planetary way of life” to come. 
Ideologically, this “way” will involve “a kind of pantheism,’ synthesized 
from naturalistic religion and a humanism integrated into a cosmic setting. 
As once science, so now ethics must be freed from the authoritarian back- 
wardness and particularistic divisiveness of institutionalized religion. Men 
must come to revere and serve a world imagination, resolving the various 
dynamics of culture into a common movement. 

The views expressed of religion are largely antique and naive. No apprecia- 
tion is evidenced of the place of myth and symbol in mobilizing and directing 
the energies of men. On the other hand, the breadth and facility of scientific 
and philosophical discussion will be a rewarding stimulus to any reader’s 
thinking. In the poetic postscript, some good lines cast deeply purple shadows. 
For most of us, two readings or none are recommended. Dao 


A Farry Tuart Futritts. By Julius Seelye Bixler. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1951. 
Pp- 122. $2.00. 


If you are a college student, think like one, or feel like one, this is your book. 
The faith of the fathers has lost much of its definition and its dynamics; the 
faith rooting in the irrationalism and pessimism of Kierkegaard is elusive and 
self-contradictory. In the justice of Amos, the suffering love of Hosea, and 
the reverent humility of Isaiah, classically combined in Micah 6:8, lies a faith 
that fulfills. From the universality of suffering can come the sensitivity ade- 
quate to the depth and sweep of life, and from high art, in its tensions and 
resolutions, the sense of wholeness that makes life’s parts not only bearable 
but full of promise. “Faith, grounded in the buoyant affirmations of life, 
refuses to be downed” (113) A college president calls the play: “brush- 
blocking for the theologians, heads up, and hit ’em hard!” DUAR 


SHAFTESBURY AND THE Deist Maniresto. By Alfred Owen Aldridge. American 
Philosophical Association, Philadelphia, 1951. pp. 297-385. $1.50. 


The third Earl of Shaftesbury is something of a controversial, as well as 
ornamental, figure in the early eighteenth century, being variously interpreted 
as neo-Platonic mystic and Stoic, classicist and primitivist, ethical rationalist 
and sentimentalist. Professor Aldridge, who thoroughly explores his relation 
to eighteenth-century deism, including such collateral lines as his ethics, 
aesthetics, politics, and relations with controversial theology, proposes that 
whether Shaftesbury is to be called a deist “resolves itself into a matter of 
definition” (370) Deism, after all, is a word of considerable flexibility, it may 
refer either to rationalists or empiricists, naturalists or humanists, conformists 
or avowed enemies of Christianity, extra-Biblicists or anti-Biblicists. 
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Shaftesbury [it is concluded] is a deist if the word means recognizing 
the abuses of religious organizations, exposing the evils of bigotry 
and superstition, and opposing the literal interpretation of Scripture 
through the use of higher criticism. Shaftesbury is not a deist if 
deism is incompatible with strong faith in a just and benevolent 
ruling providence and with a willingness to conform to the practices 
of public worship both for personal spiritual satisfaction and for the 
sake of a salutary influence upon the community. (370) 


The author suggests that it might be better to drop the term “deist” and 
refer to him as a “theist’’ This study, of full book size, maintains the tradition- 
ally high standards of the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society 
which are published in quarto. It includes a valuable bibliography of references 
to Shaftesbury, 1700-1800, listed in chronological order. : 


CurisTIANn Love. By Paul E. Johnson. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, N. Y., 1951. 
Pp. 240. $3.00. 

The professor of the psychology of religion at Boston University School of 
Theology has written a penetrating and readable account of many of the 
implications of Christian love. The book is psychologically oriented although 
it is not unaware of the theological dimension in Christian thought. It reflects 
a dynamic point of view with emphasis falling upon the interpersonal 
(‘I-Thow”) aspects of living. The author states his emphases in the preface: 
(1) persons are the central focus, (2) they confront each other in I-Thou 
relationships; (3) personal motives are responses to significant persons in 
one’s social orbit; (4) the desires and efforts of persons are aimed toward 
goals valued by other persons; (5) persons living in right relationships seek 
to share such values with others; (6) but from defensive tactics come fear, 
rivalry, aggression, poverty. Hence (7) the health of society and of persons 
depends upon the quality of relations developing between such persons in 
social contexts. 

Dr. Johnson is rightly insistent that love is a product of learning; it is 
“emotional learning in a social context’? Genuine love is not learned by 
coercion; it must arise spontaneously out of free choices guided by a healthy 
interpersonal context, family, school, church, or community. This volume 
might well serve as a starting point for discussion of the various aspects 
involved in learning how to love freely and intelligently rather than com- 
pulsively or neurotically. F. H.R. 


‘Tue BRETHREN OF THE COMMON Lire. By Albert Hyma. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, 1950. pp. 222. $3.50. 


A powerful religious movement known as the “Devotio Moderna” began 
in the valley of the Yssel in the fourteenth century. From this movement 
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developed the institution of the “Brethren of the Common Life” and such 
writings as the Imitation of Christ of Groote and Thomas 4 Kempis, the 
Spiritual Ascensions of Gerard Zerboldt which Ignatius Loyola used as the 
pattern for his Spiritual Exercises. Dr. Albert Hyma has brought up to date 
his earlier treatment of this movement, based on careful examination of the 
later manuscript finds. This is a careful and readable account of a significant 
mystical movement that exercised great influence on many of the best minds 
of the Renaissance and Reformation. Bs TR: 


RELIGION IN CHINESE GARMENT. By Karl Ludvig Reichelt. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1951. pp. 128. $2.75. 


Karl Reichelt’s great book is now published in English and becomes available 
to Americans through the Philosophical Library. Reichelt, who founded the 
Christian Mission for Buddhists in Hong Kong in 1922, is perhaps the greatest 
living authority on Buddhism. Buddhist priests have lived with him for years 
in his mission and have provided him not only with an intimate knowledge 
but with a sympathetic and appreciative attitude. Not only this but Chinese 
Buddhism is undoubtedly that branch of Buddhism which provides the best 
sources of understanding, for China is the place of its greatest triumphs. 

But this is not a book devoted mainly to Buddhism. Chinese Buddhism 
shows the indelible marks of the Chinese character and spirit. Reichelt, there- 
fore, begins with an account of Chinese origins and philosophical background 
beginning with animism. In turn he considers Confucianism, the Cult of 
Ancestors, Taoism, and the influence of these in the formation of Chinese 
Buddhism. Finally he adds a chapter on Chinese Mohammedanism which has 
played a comparatively small role in Chinese life. 

The book is not a large book, nor is it too well printed, but one should 
not thereby be led to assume for it a relative unimportance. Of all the Oriental 
books that adorn this reviewer's library, he is inclined to give this one first 
place for the clarity and amount of information dealt in comparatively small 
space. It carries outlooks and interpretations that have been entirely wanting 
in many more pretentious volumes and will be sought again and again for 
its wealth of details, for its knowledge of Chinese life and character. It might 
very profitably be read not only by the scholar but ought to be in the hands 
of every diplomat and statesman in these days of Oriental crisis. | ane BS 


CHRISTIANITY AND Society. By Nels F. S. Ferré. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1950. 
pp- vili-275. $3.75. 

The present volume is the third and concluding one of Reason and the Chris- 

tian Faith, i. e., Part I of the author’s projected series. “It is not a study of the 

specific methods or of the concrete choices of social action, but a discussion 

of the total bearing of the Christian faith on social solutions.’ (vii) The reader 

should faithfully keep this limitation in mind, even though the author is more 
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than once forgetful. Christianity is presented as “the right key to our practical 
problems’ (3) “The applicability of Agape to our concrete problems is the 
total thesis of this volume which is to be developed, illustrated and incidentally 
verified?’ (4) 

The book is organized in three sections, dealing with “ultimate principles,’ 
“the indirect relation between the Church and Society,’ and concrete applica- 
tions of the ultimate principles. Christianity is presented as “more than society,’ 
“true society; and as “completely for society’’ The distinctive dimension of 
Christian social action appears as the direct action of the Holy Spirit upon 
individuals and groups. Redemption, renewing of the inner life, must be the 
tree if social transformation is to be the fruit. 

Of the three illustrative areas included, that on “The Christian Perspective 
on War” is easily the best. Absolute pacifism is relieved of its several false 
props, with respect to force, “compromise,” conflict, etc. Two sentences show 
clearly enough the author’s view at this point. “Absolute pacifism is based 
on a faulty theology which, explicitly or implicitly, refuses to accept the 
actuality and instrumentality of process’ (200 f.) “To declare that the use 
of imperfect means is ipso facto compromise is to deny process as the method 
of the Eternal Purpose, to claim, in fact, to be better than God!” (201) The 
epoch of justifiable war between nations is held to be now past or passing, 
hence justifiable participation in war today seems to depend on really fighting 
for world government and universal police control. The author shows com- 
mendable restraint in not pronouncing authoritatively on the exact stage 
of development of the present historical scene. 

On property and education, we are referred to a general principle of Chris- 
tian communalism, recognizing the spiritual value of such private property as 
one can personally use. A Christian democratic society will control media 
of mass communication for the public good. When will society become 
sufficiently Christian or democratic to warrant tight group controls? 

Such words as “fellowship;’ “freedom, and “responsibility” govern Pro- 
fessor Ferré’s theological outlook. He appreciates the “inescapable involve- 
ment” emphasis in existentialism, while detecting signs of faddism. The 
“wholly other” note in neo-orthodoxy is brought under the judgment of the 
Self-revelation of God in Jesus Christ. Some proportion of Synergism is held 
to be essential to any genuine fellowship between God and men, and Agape 
is first of all a will to fellowship. 

The present treatise shows the unevenness which comes from the author’s 
manner of thinking out loud. Such writing is a sharing witness, inviting 
response, approving or “critical;’ and makes no pretensions to the last word. 
To those looking for final answers, this method is cause for annoyance. At 
least some of us value the humble confidence Professor Ferré places in us in 
this searching and sometimes rambling colloquy which we hope will long 
continue. 

The omission of an assembled bibliography is an unnecessary economy, 


DeHeRe 
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ConFucius anp Curist. By Leo Sherley-Price. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 
1951. pp. 248. $4.75. 


Leo Sherley-Price has written a very sympathetic treatment of the teachings 
of Confucius with particular attention to the parallels between those teachings 
and the message of Jesus of Nazareth. He extols the high character of that 
civilization which was so largely created by Confucius and sets forth the 
place the Confucian message takes in the thinking of the people. He gathers 
up and interprets the moral, social, and political aspects of the Four Books 
or Classics, contrasting and comparing them with Christian teaching. His 
study helps in the understanding of Chinese character and customs and the 
difficulties faced by the revolutionary impact on China of western culture. 


Ras: 


THE SUPERSTITIONS OF THE IRRELIGIOUS. By George Hedley. Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1951. pp. Vili-140. $2.50. 


George Hedley likes irreligious people. He enjoys their company. And he 
feels sorry for them. Sometimes he wonders if it isn’t partly his fault (along 
with other “religious” people) that the irreligious “get that way?’ With gentle 
humor and deep concern, he bids them take time out and reason together 
about, for instance, their superstitions, those unexamined, awe-inspiring mixed 
drinks of truth and untruth that help keep up their courage, even warm a 
sense of pride at having given up religion. 

He takes up only a sampling of the possible list, nine and a half to be 
exact (“that religious people can’t have fun” doesn’t deserve full rating). 
“That religion is necessarily at odds with fact and reason,’ allegations of 
escapism, social unconsciousness, impracticality, the superiority of religion 
in solitary—these, and the quaint twins that religion is always socially condi- 
tioned and yet never changes, all come in for genial and honest dissection. 
Those who stay away from church, and those who sometimes wonder why 
they go, might get together on this book. It would speak well for their intel- 
lectual curiosity. To be influenced, even a little, would awaken the author’s 
enthusiasm for their judgment. Even conviction of sin should mean no embar- 
rassment. George Hedley will like them anyway; it’s part of his way of not 
being irreligious. 1D). Hoek 


A Protestant Dictionary. By Vergilius Ferm. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 
1951. pp. 1X-283. $5.00. 


This volume offers in concise form a considerable amount of information 
about Protestant movements, personalities, and doctrines in general and 
American Protestantism in particular. It will serve its intended purpose largely, 
in the words of the dust jacket, as “a ready desk reference for busy clergymen, 
Sunday School teachers, theological students, instructors and others engaged 
in this area of interest?’ Random inspection reveals the omission of some items 
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that might be of interest, for instance, assurance, evidences, faith, Hell, Heaven, 
homilies (Elizabethan), Scripture, Solfidianism (synergism is included), test- 
amentum Spiritus Sanctis, Trinity, Waldensians. Sharper distinctions might 
have been offered on the thorny topic of deism. Sanctification is scarcely 
covered adequately. Anyone seeking to know what is meant by “objective” 
theories of the Atonement will be disappointed. Universal atonement is identi- 
fied with technical universalism; whereas it refers more broadly to the avail- 
ability of salvation, not the actual destiny of all men. Arminius, incidentally, 
is stated to have opposed only supralapsarianism when, in fact, he controverted 
all three Calvinistic types of predestinarianism. William Law’s Serious Call 
should be dated 1729, not 1728. Such lacunae, however, are inevitable in the 
first edition of a treatise involving detailed information. W.L. 


DIVERSE VIEWS IN THE LITERARY FIELD 


Necessary Evit, THE Lire oF JANE WELSH CarLyLe. By Lawrence and Eliza- 
beth Hanson. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1952. pp. 618. $7.50. 


After many delineations of the story of Jane Welsh Carlyle and her philoso- 
pher husband, we have in this work, Necessary Evil, what must be accorded 
to be the definitive biography of the famous Jane. New materials have been 
gathered from private letters and no stone apparently left unturned in the 
private lives of this distinguished couple. Jane has always been a prime favorite 
of this reviewer from all the noted women of letters, but the revelation of 
character given in this book goes far to substantiate Carlyle’s opinion addressed 
to her: “You are the most delightful, enthusiastic, contemptuous, affectionate, 
sarcastic, capricious, warm-hearted, lofty-minded, half-devil, half-angel of a 
woman that ever ruled over the heart of a man?’ 

All this would not have come out had not the subjects been such letter- 
writers. Not only did they discuss their likes and dislikes of the famous literary 
lights that formed their coterie, such as Tennyson, Dickens, Froude, Thack- 
eray, John Mill, Erasmus Darwin, Emerson, and a host of others including 
the revolutionaries, Mazzini and Cavaignac, but the domestic lives of their 
servants, the dogs, the cat, and the canary. 

Two people less fitted for conjugal happiness could scarcely be come by, 
for both were neurotics, and their moments of deepest affection apparently 
took place when they were far apart. Jane was always surrounded by a group 
of distinguished men who basked in her beauty, wit, and brilliant repartee, 
forming a usually sufficient barrier against inroads on Carlyle’s time and atten- 
tion when he was writing his notable and extensive books as in the case of 
his French Revolution and Frederick the Great. Carlyle was never an easy 
writer, never an easy man, for that matter, and never seems to have accom- 
plished so much as a title for a book without many groanings and torments, 
burnings, and re-beginnings. Under the spur of actual effort he was a veritable 
devil, the victim of sleeplessness, upset if a cock crowed or a neighboring 
piano thrummed. Soundless rooms had to be devised, tenant neighbors bought 
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up, the world generally shut out, and all this responsibility of bargaining, 
building, and remaking fell upon the redoubtable Jane. ““Tammas” had been 
ruined by an indulgent mother and should have been permanently wrapped 
in cotton. His mother had intended him for the ministry, than whom who 
could have been more unfitted. She trained him in a religion so stark that 
many innocent amenities of life were considered sins. So at times Carlyle was 
not above “enjoying” his misery and compounding it as a sort of piety. This 
made him hard to live with and incapable of giving Jane those satisfactions 
which she craved. 

Nor was Jane much behind him in neuroticism, for she was the subject 
of migraine, dying with ambition for Carlyle’s literary advancement, given 
to nagging, jealous of his “affinities,” but seeking by every means to increase 
his social influence. She was, as he declared, his “necessary evil” 

Much of the difficulty seems to have sprung from differences in social 
background. Jane’s father was a physician and she was his pet and companion. 
Proud of her brilliant mind, he had educated her as he would have trained a 
son. On her part, she fairly worshiped him and drove herself to severe studies 
in order to please him. He was a man of parts and the home was one of 
culture and plenty. 

Carlyle’s background was in sharp contrast. He came from a humble home 
and, with the exception of his brother John whom he educated, was the only 
well-informed member of his family. Jane found herself thrust into relation- 
ships which were not, in the main, agreeable. The rare exception was Carlyle’s 
mother for whom she had a deep affection. 

Such contrasting backgrounds were ill fitted for two exceedingly sensitive 
people who, brought together in the same house and unable to bestow outward 
affection, were continuously clashing. Jane’s family had opposed the match, 
considering Thomas too much of a “raw Scot,’ but Jane detected the coming 
philosopher-historian beneath the surface and saw a chance to make a man. 
To this she devoted her life, and for this end she died. In view of this, no one 
is likely to forgive Carlyle’s infatuation and surrender to the blandishments of 
Lady Ashburton whose only interest in him was to add one more brilliant 
lion to decorate her salon of luminaries. Unduly flattered by social attention, 
he left Jane’s company night after night and for weeks at a time. 

Nowhere else is one likely to find so much marital misery set forth, unless 
it be for directly opposite reasons, as in the case of Abelard and Heloise, but 
here the story is described not only by the aid of letters and painstaking 
research, but with a rare literary skill on the part of Lawrence and Elizabeth 
Hanson which makes this book a “must” for every enlightened reader. Added 
to all this, it provides a field day for psychiatrists. Ree 


Joun Sruart Mitt anv Harrier Tayzor. By F. A. Hayek. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951. pp. 320. $4.50. 

The biographies that are coming from the press today are a far cry from the 

Boswellian eulogies of yesteryear. This is probably due to various causes, the 
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new ambition to “explain all” without fear or favor, and the release of private 
letters through the death of descendants. This was notably apparent in the 
recent biographies of Jane Welsh Carlyle and also in Professor Hayek’s John 
Stuart Hill and Harriet Taylor. 

Mill has been about as much of an enigma as the Sphinx to this reviewer, 
but here at last is a disclosure that helps one to understand a character sadly 
cabined and confined by the circumstances of his bringing up. That the upshot 
of his father’s educational ideals was not a worse perversion may have been 
largely due to the influence on John of Harriet Taylor. James Mill fastened 
his son so securely on the rack of classical culture that he had no close early 
companionships and, for that matter, almost no intimate friendships. Thus 
we have a richly endowed mind, capacity for profound thought, but a vitiat- 
ing dependence upon others. As he had once looked to his father for direction, 
he came to look upon the active advice of Harriet Taylor in all his undertak- 
ings. This circumstance gave rise to a situation not easily understood by 
modern society. Harriet ‘Taylor’s interest in Mill seems to come as near to 
the Platonic as is possible. John Taylor, her husband, must be recognized 
as a most extraordinary man quite conscious of his own mental incapacity 
in the presence of Harriet’s intellectual interests. If he resented her part in 
Mill’s intellectual life, he bravely repressed it and made the best of what to 
him must have been an all but intolerable condition. This continued until 
his death, and during his illness he received the devoted attention of his wife. 

The biography brings out the great hand which Harriet had not only in 
suggesting the themes of Mill’s writing but also in composing, rewriting and 
generally participating in them. The great essay “On Liberty” would scarcely 
have been undertaken without her urging though it was not finished until 
after her death. 

When she was gone Harriet’s task of monitor was taken over by her 
daughter, Helen Taylor, whose devotion seemed to rise to very nearly the 
high mark of her mother. We have a flood of light on what to many has been 
a very obscure character. Mill’s writings generally, like his great work, The 
System of Logic, were notable for clearness but always lacking in that human 
spontaneity which comes from writers with more human association. 

We get glimpses of Carlyle, Sterling, Harriet Martineau, with a new appre- 
ciation of the social radicalism of a century ago, and are amazed that so much 
has come to so little, or has it? Reine 


Tue Wituerep Brancu. By D. S. Savage. Pellegrini & Cudahy, N. Y., 1952. 
Ppp. 207. $3.50. 


D. S. Savage’s The Withered Branch is more than a collection of literary 
essays; it is, in fact, an attack on the secular man and the secular art he 
produced. 

Without faith, Mr. Savage endlessly asserts, the artist cannot find Truth; 
and since Truth is the third element which is necessary to draw together the 
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disparate other elements of artistic synthesis—the subjective and the objective 
—there can be no integrated work of art without it (12-13) By “faith” he 
means Christian faith, for the “disintegration in which the modern novelist 
lives is that of a Christian culture: what meaning it has is, inevitably, a religious 
meaning” (15) : 

This, then, is the point of view of the English poet of thirty-four whose 
essays on Hemingway, E. M. Forster, Virginia Woolf, Margiad Evans, Aldous 
Huxley, and James Joyce are reprinted in this volume. All but the Joyce study 
appeared in magazine form from 1944 to 1948. The author thinks of himself 
as a “‘severe” critic but justifies his severity by arguing that “in a time of 
general laxness, severity is its own justification’ (18) 

The Hemingway essay is the poorest of the lot. It describes him as a slave 
to war and violence and is obviously written after only a very limited 
acquaintance with his work. No mention is made of his greatest story, “A 
Clean Well-lighted Place? or of Robert Penn Warren’s excellent studies of 
Hemingway, one of which appeared in the English periodical Horizon. 

E. M. Forster is portrayed as a slave (the “slave” categories derived from 
Nicholas Berdyaev’s Slavery and Freedom) to the bourgeois-liberal tradition, 
of which Savage is contemptuous. He writes: “Liberalism rests upon a funda- 
mental spiritual failure, a spiritual equivocation, a spiritual betrayal. It is the 
outcome of an absence of faith in the spiritual realities which lie at the back 
of the variable values to which it presents its dubious salutations.’ (47) 

Margiad Evans, a Welsh novelist little known in America, typifies the 
author enslaved to passion and to nature. Had he not already published a book 
on D. H. Lawrence, he would have eviscerated him instead. Of such writers 
Savage says: “An odd inner vacuity runs through most of the literary works 
of the cult, which at the same time evinces an absence of development. One 
who limits himself to that which he is in relationship with nature constricts 
his humanity; he becomes less than, not more than, human” (125) 

Aldous Huxley’s work is deprived of all justification because he sees life 
as “intrinsically meaningless and evil? His mysticism is “a-historical, anti- 
personal and atheistic.’ 

Virginia Woolf displays “a mind incapable of formulating a clear view 
of her world of experience: Her inability to distinguish between “good” 
and “evil” forces her to accept undifferentiated, elementary life “ unreservedly 
and in its totality?’ And because of her inability to make distinctions consequent 
upon her lack of faith, he finds Mrs. Dalloway’s affirmation “retrogressive 
and corrupt’ (87) 

James Joyce receives the most extended treatment. He is the slave of the 
“aesthetic lure” and Mr. Savage demonstrates at length the “error” of T. S. 
Eliot’s judgment that Joyce was the most orthodox of all the eminent writers 
of his time. “Actually the psychic quality of Joyce’s work is astonishingly 
primitive; it shows marked leanings toward plain animism. This is clearly 
connected with the magical conception of art which Joyce shared with all 


aesthetes:’ (158) 
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The author recognizes Finnegan’s Wake as a great work, but of a special 
order. “... Itis the articulation of the meaningless ... with wonderful finesse it 
expresses a malady of the spirit through a corruption of language’’ (194) 

The essays gain much force from the singleness of point of view and 
from the dogmatic turn of the author’s mind. There is no denying his ability 
to handle argument or to interpret (and distort) a text to make a point. But 
his premises deny meaning to all humanistic life and art and, if his attack on 
the Oriental cast of Huxley’s thought is a clue to anything, possibly to all 
spirituality not specifically Christian. AEROL ARNOLD 


Tue SEVENTEENTH Century. By Richard Foster Jones et al. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford, 1951. pp. Vili-392. $7.00. 

The Seventeenth Century is a book of collected essays written in honor of 
the distinguished scholar Richard Foster Jones. Besides the five articles by 
Jones which introduce this volume, the book includes contributions by such 
acknowledged experts in the period as Louis Bredvold, Helen C. White, 
George Sherburn, Basil Willey, and many others; its subject matter ranges 
from the now famous “The Background of “The Battle of the Books’” to 
“Addison’s Contribution to Criticism; and embraces such figures as Pope, 
Milton, Shakespeare, and Donne. 

Jones’s essays, in addition to presenting brilliant accounts of particular 
works and controversies in the period, reveal a method of literary scholarship 
which he pioneered and which has now become central in appraising any 
major seventeenth-century author. The method is a form of what Welleck 
and Warren would call “extrinsic” criticism, and consists of working from 
the scientific and philosophical concepts of the period to its literary expres- 
sions. The fruitfulness of such a procedure is evident not only in the writings 
of Jones which were selected for this volume, but also in the work of those 
other contributors who have profited from his initial insight. It has proven 
especially valuable to seventeenth-century scholars primarily for two reasons: 
the period was one in which scientific and rhetorical theory were, in a way 
in which they are not today, roughly continuous (one finds, for instance, 
the head of the Royal Society, Sir Thomas Spratt, delivering addresses to 
the assembled scientists of England on the important role of literary style 
in the scientific method); and secondly, because Jones, as the originator of 
the discipline, saw that it involved much more than a scissors-and-paste tech- 
nique of tracing “scientific allusions” in the work of the period. What it 
involved, he knew, was not only a theory of language and its role in estab- 
lishing truth, but also the effect of scientific doctrine on the psychological 
concepts of creative writing and reading—such concepts as “wit} “fancy,” 
and “imagination” These were problems which any writer of stature in the 
seventeenth century had to address, just as writers today must face the pro- 
nouncements of a scientist like Freud on the character of the artistic experi- 
ence. Readers familiar with Alfred North Whitehead’s Science and the Mod- 
ern World will recognize the parallel between the work of Whitehead, who 
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demonstrates that because of what he calls “the fallacy of misplaced concrete- 
ness” and the “doctrine of simple location” (both scientific theories about 
the nature of space and time), Pope wrote one way and Wordsworth quite 
another, and that of Jones, who feels that the revolt against the so-called 
Puritan style “had its origin in the scientific movement that determined the 
intellectual complexion of the seventeenth century?’ 

Because of the analytical method implicit in these essays, and because of 
the similarity of situation (with respect to language) faced by the seventeenth- 
century artist and the artist of today, this book should appeal to all literary 
scholars, not just to those who happen to specialize in the period, for it 
conclusively demonstrates the validity—and the necessity—of going beyond 
the conventional belletristic approach in any complete appraisal of an author 
or a period. RicHArp A. ConDON 


LiBerties OF THE Minp. By Charles Morgan. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1951. 
Pp. Vil-252. $2.75. 

We are accustomed to receiving superior works from the pen of Charles 
Morgan, and this book is no exception. Those who have read The Fountain, 
The Judge’s Story, or any other of the author’s novels will enjoy this collec- 
tion of essays on the general subject of liberty. It is the thesis of the writer 
that it is now possible, under the influence of certain drugs, to annihilate a 
man’s identity and to substitute another “which shall not have the faculty of 
individually willing or choosing” (7) This prospect, fearsome to contemplate, 
and described as “switch control” is bad enough. We are, however, being 
conditioned, in additional ways, to a limitation of our freedom. In detail, 
Mr. Morgan sets forth the various ways in which individual judgment is 
being discouraged in favor of “numerical thinking” or “clotted opinion” 
Most valuable for the general picture of the inroads on men’s liberty of mind 
are the first two chapters of the book on “Mind Control” and “Liberty 
of Thought” 

Artists will be interested in the third essay entitled “The Artist in the 
Community; and teachers will enjoy comments on education in the chapter 
on “Master and Pupil” The interest of the author in philosophy is evidenced 
by his repeated references to Bergson and Maritain, indeed, Mr. Morgan is 
a philosopher himself in the best sense of the word. 

The finest lines in the book are those in which liberty is defined (64-65) 
and the equally eloquent description of the task of the teacher. The role of 
the educator, he says, is to “pull the curtain away from the classroom and 
let us see our own heaven with our own eyes.’ (102) Mrtprep W. Cranston 


Tue Mopvern Novet tn AMERiIca 1900-1950. By Frederick J. Hoffman. Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago, 1951. pp. viil-216. $3.00. 

The Modern Novel in America is one volume in a series of books designed 

to survey American literature of the twentieth century by types. The empha- 

sis of the series is historical and critical. The separate treatment of fiction, 
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poetry, and drama encourages discussion of problems within the particular 
art forms. Mr. Hoffman’s allusive style takes for granted a wide acquaintance 
with the novels of this half century. 

The first chapter discusses the major contributions of Henry James to 
the “art of fiction” and considers his influence on Edith Wharton as well 
as her criticism and modification of his theories. The following quotation 
expresses the author’s own critical position: 


... James’s own sharp insight into the novelist’s responsibilities to 
his art has directly or indirectly served to increase considerably the 
novelist’s awareness of his necessary disciplines; this by way at least 
of offsetting some of the less fortunate persuasions of naturalist writ- 
ing in the novel’s American history’ (27) 


Of those who followed in the naturalist tradition of Frank Norris, Stephen 
Crane, and Theodore Dreiser, he writes: “The document was the goal set 
by the novelist; and the document was designed seriously as proof or objective 
record. Science and philosophy used the author: ...he frequently became 
(and his art became) a servant to theory rather than a master?’ (32) 

The amount of space Mr. Hoffman allots to an author is directly related 
to his final valuation of him. After James, the novelists most fully discussed 
are Edith Wharton, Willa Cather, Ellen Glasgow, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Hem- 
ingway, and Faulkner. The novelists of the last ten years most highly praised 
are Robert Penn Warren and Lionel Trilling. Around Gertrude Stein he 
places Sherwood Anderson and Hemingway; Sinclair Lewis and Cabell 
around Mencken. What he has to say of Stein’s contribution to the style of 
the contemporary novel is excellent and fair: her interest was “in the isolated 
sentence, in its rhythm and its succession of meanings for the thing it is 
describing. She could have little to do with the problem of structure” (81) 

The same ability to admire and also to recognize limitations is seen in 
his treatment of all the novelists who appear in the study. He admires Hem- 
ingway’s aesthetic of simplicity and Fitzgerald’s conscious struggle toward 
the perfection of his art, but he shares William ‘Troy’s belief that “a certain 
coyness toward things of the mind is ... one reason for the lack of develop- 
ment in most American writers. Art is not intellect; but without intellect 
art is not likely to emerge beyond the plane of perpetual immaturity” (129) 

His indictment of the social realists of the thirties, the best of whom were 
Dos Passos, Farrell, and Steinbeck, was that they gave in to “the assumption 
that external fact and event are overwhelmingly important in fiction?’ Only 
in a few recent novels, like Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at Noon and Lionel 
Trilling’s The Middle of the Journey, has that “assumption been dissipated 
and the intelligence of character is shown to act upon event, to modify and 
make accurate its genuine meaning and importance.’ 

In the small space allowed him, Mr. Hoffman has directed his clearly- 
thought-out point of view and excellent sense of design and proportion on 
a great body of material and mastered it. ESAS 
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THE ART or Lerrers, Lu Cur’s “Wen Fu? a.p. 302. A translation and com- 
parative study by E. R. Hughes. Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1951. pp. Xviii-261. 
$4.50. 


The intriguing problem to which Professor Hughes sets himself in this study 
is to ask how people of alien tongues and cultures can come to close quarters 
with each other’s minds. To do this he takes in survey the development of 
Chinese letters from the second century B.c. until the time of Lu Chi. Without 
this survey that burst of poetic genius displayed in the T’ang poetry of the 
eighth century would have been inexplicable. The background of the higher 
development is discoverable in the prose and fz writers of whom Lu Chi was 
the greatest. Not only did he form an ars poetica for the Chinese literature 
comparable to that of Aristotle for western letters, but he provided the poetic 
illustration for his theme with a breadth of skill which was impossible to 
Aristotle. Lu Chi defined the ‘‘fu” or prose poem as “ ‘the embodiment of 
an object [of observation]’ that had to be ‘limpidly clear}” and the result 
lay between prose and poetry in the western sense. (15) This discovery of 
a patterned prose and semi-verse-semi-prose is declared by Hughes to be one 
of the major discoveries which the world owes to China. Here we touch 
that which in time and space assumes unexpected dimensions. He parallels 
the lines of T. S. Eliot’s “Easy Coker? 


In my beginning in my end. In succession 
Houses rise and fall, crumble, are extended. 
with Lu Chi’s, 
The houses are all gone under the sea. 
The dancers are all gone under the hill. 


to show how, on the one hand, the poet steeped in the Christian tradition is not 
so far away from the heir to a generally nontheistic outlook on the other. (17) 


In their sense of the high calling of creating words with wings, in 
their balancing of life against death and death against life, even in 
the rhythm of their thinking and their accumulated emphases, in their 
common passion for the plain word alongside of the mind-stretching 
image, they seem to roll up space and time into an insignificant ball 
which can be tossed from one to the other with a smile. (18) 


Although the West may lay claim to the use of the scientific method alone 
for the attainment of truth, it is a fact that no action is taken by reason alone, 
and so the Chinese poet is correct in the assertion that reason and feeling can 
never be separated in great literature. Lu Chi contended that a man could 
not make a good composition unless he had a clearly envisaged mood with 
great emotional power behind it. (21) Urging this upon his fellow poets, 
he wrote: “... time and again I stroke my empty bosom in pity for myself: 
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so ignorant am I of what causes the opening and the barring of the door? (25) 
And so this man who exhorted meticulous obedience to form in letters gave 
evidence of the feeling side of life in marking the grave of “Yellow Ears; 
his dog, a spot still cherished and, on his execution at the hands of a dictator 
for suspected “subversion, recalled his birthplace: “The crying of the cranes 
of Hua T’ing, never shall I hear them again” 

Dr. Hughes adds much to the value of the work by placing the Wen Fu 
in its temporal setting in the history of Chinese literature. It discloses a long 
development from the time of the recently uncovered oracle bones, the crude 
scratches of which set the forms of written language. But Lu Chi and the fu 
writers in demanding divisions into sentences, paragraphs, and chapters, 
helped the development of a prose style that made for clarity and order of 
thought. In such a result we see too the part played by the discovery of silk 
as a writing material, the brush pen, and the use of “india” ink. A bit of fine 
Chinese chirography is still a joy to behold, though its practice vanishes. 
These discoveries were followed by the work of the fw writers and reached 
a culmination in Lu Chi. In this development “men became intoxicated with 
language, as in England in Elizabeth’s day” (85) Thus we have in Lu Chi’s 
The Art of Letters not only a work of poetic genius but also “the first and 
one of the greatest pieces of systematic criticism in the history of Chinese 
literature” (92) 

To gather up some of the fine sentences which display not only the genius 
of the Chinese author, but the poetic genius of his English commentator, we 
offer the following: 


He surveyed all creation and mused on its tangled skein. (95) 
He stilled the waters of his mind to stabilize his thinking. (98) 


He was taxing Non-Being to produce Being, 
calling to the Silence, importunate for an answer. (98) 


On plagiarism, when tempted, he has this to offer: 


‘True, the shuttle has gone back and forth in my breast: 
but, alas, that man was before me. 

No! ‘twould be a stain on my honour, an injustice to others; 
however I grudge it, the passage must go. (103) 


He sounds his warning against 


... the Void ransacked in pursuit of something recondite. 
The language lacks feeling and rarely betrays love, 
the sentences drift along and do not strike home. (104) 


He had certain knowledge of the play of the subconscious in literary creation: 


underground things go like shadows vanishing, 
back to life they come like echoes awakening. (107) 
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and mentions 


This thing which is in me but which no efforts of mine can slay! (108) 


In closing, Professor Hughes returns to the problem with which he began. 
Is it true that in mental attitude and understanding East and West shall never 
meet? He takes issue with Professor Northrop’s thesis that “...the East 
works by intuition and emotion trained along aesthetic lines, whilst the West 
works by reason and the intellect trained along scientific lines’ (226) He 
holds that Northrop’s conclusion that each stultifies itself by overemphasis 
of one method to the exclusion of the other is to go astray. This is a failure to 


appreciate the philosophical approach to the problem of knowl- 
edge as set forth in the quotation from Chuang Chou. It is basic to 
Chuang Chou’s affirmation that there should be an “I?” and that that 
“I” should retain its self-identity and self-consciousness. Without 
this there would be nothing which could take hold of the emotions 
and “the world beyond ourselves’ That being so, the whole point of 
the two landscapes that Mr. Northrop reproduces [his Plates XIII 
and XIV] is not “the oneness of knower and object in the aesthetic 
continuum,’ nor “‘the undifferentiated continuum,’ but the existence 
of the “I” and its ability to...contemplate the distant scene and 
the near at hand. 


For a personalist, this final suggestion is of first importance in the possible 
conciliation of East and West. 

Not only does Professor Hughes give us a translation of the poem which 
in beauty must vie with the genius of the author but he provides a scholarly 
commentary, a description of earlier Chinese writers and closes with an 
essay applying to the situation in contemporary English and American letters 
which is of great present importance. Whoever picks up this book with a 
feeling that anything so remote as a discussion of Chinese letters of sixteen 
centuries ago must be dull, will, if he really gives himself to it, find himself 
faced with surprise after surprise and interest increasing to the very end. 
Once more the author has shown himself a master not only of the Chinese 
language, but a prophet of the Chinese spirit. Borla: 


LANGUAGE AND INTELLIGENCE. By John Holloway. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1951 
pp- XV-192. $2.90. 


We have been told recently that England, contrary to the United States, has 
abandoned the “formalizer’s dream” of solving all philosophical problems 
by an appeal to mathematical symbols and those processes of calculation in 
which man cannot rival the effectiveness of mechanical “‘brains:’ This disillu- 
sionment of a wild hope is illustrated by the volume at hand. Accepting the 
newer standpoint, as opposed to the “classical position, which abandons the 
notion of universal ideas or concepts and identifies thought with behavior 
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associated with the use of symbols, the author rejects both the mechanistic 
notion of thought behavior and the supposition that there can be a complete 
and adequate calculus of language. Language behavior, like all behavior, 1s 
of two significantly different levels, the habitual and the purposeful. Signifi- 
cant thought is purposeful behavior. The new approach, it is acknowledged, 
tends improperly to confine meaning. It is an oversimplification, for one 
thing, to analyze material-object sentences exhaustively into sentences refer- 
ring only to sense-data. Furthermore, “Any attempt whatever to systematize 
language exhaustively is doomed to failure; and any attempt to systematize 
one part of it, so as to utilize deductive methods within a restricted field, 
is pushed forward against increasing strain and difficulty, and must be of 
limited scope” (188) Artificial and precise language, then, cannot supplant 
common language. To do so is to distort thought and confine it within a 
Procrustean bed. Precision is produced at the price of artificial rigidity. In a 
word, ‘“‘The various types of sentence constitute so many disparate linguistic 
strata, between which there is no rigorous interlocking. ... In moving from 
one to another we pass through a region where outlines are necessarily blurred, 
if language is not to be simplified beyond point of usefulness’ (172) W.L. 


Breyonp TIME AND Space. Selected with introduction by August Derleth. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy, N. Y., 1950. pp. xiv-643. $4.50. 


August Derleth has given us a series of thirty-five stories belonging to that 
only-very-vaguely-and-unsatisfactorily-definable category called “science- 
fiction:’ Here are complete short stories or, in a few instances, excerpts each 
able to stand intelligibly alone. They deal with fantasy as written through 
the ages, beginning with Plato’s account of Atlantis and including passages 
from Lucian, More, Rabelais, Campanella, Bacon, and Swift. Three stories 
follow that were written during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
then a half dozen from the nineteenth. But nearly two-thirds of the volume, 
all after H. G. Wells’s “The New Accelerator” that begins on page 273, 
presents twentieth-century stories. The anthologist thus has appropriate 
portions of old and recent, for though he wishes to show that science-fiction, 
at least in some of its phases, goes back long before Jules Verne and H. G. 
Wells, he should and does also indicate that the great production and the 
great popularity of the genre have come in the present century and chiefly 
in the last twenty-five years. 

Here is an excellent gift book—and I mean by the term a book that one 
will enjoy reading himself before he dispatches it as a gift. It has a wide range 
in its types within the overall category of science-fiction. There are stories 
of interplanetary travel, of travel through time past and future, of travel 
in mind-created universes, of inter-stellar travel within a single atom, of 
battles between human beings and “alien beings” on or from other worlds. 
| name as my favorites: Stockton’s “Tale of Negative Gravity? Dyalhis’s 

When the Green Star Waned?’ Buchan’s “Space,” and Padgett’s “When the 
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Bough Breaks” Other readers will, of course, select other favorites. Yet all 
will agree that the volume, regardless of favorites, has unusual substantiality 
as “escape” literature. 

This reviewer wishes that the date of composition or of first publication 
of each item had been clearly entered in the table of contents and immediately 
before each item. WituiaM D. TemMpPpLEMAN 


LETTERS TO BENVENUTA. By Rainer Maria Rilke. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 
1951. pp. 87. $2.75. 


This is a snrall book for a small audience. It contains the correspondence be- 
tween the poet Rilke and his epistolary friend Magda von Hattingberg (“Ben- 
venuta”), Viennese pianist, in the month of February, 1914, while Rilke was 
in Paris for the second time. It supplements the lady’s story, Rilke and Ben- 
venuta (Norton, 1949). Readers of modern English poetry who are interested 
in such contemporary Continental names as Lorca and Rilke will find this 
volume an interesting footnote in biography as the two correspondents, one 
divorced and the other separated, meet briefly on paper. 

Rilke’s shyness (traced by Untermeyer in the foreword to father-rejection, 
mother mania for dressing the boy as a girl, five years of military service, 
death of a beloved uncle, etc.) is certainly obvious. But he also says that he 
has hardened his heart against his fellow man and is willing to be redeemed 
by an angel at least. The letters reveal such constant paradox of the mystic 
ego: searching for over-all meaning in flux one minute, and reveling in a 
single detail the next; having capacity for great love, needing love-sharing, 
pathetically reaching for a warm hand only to spurn it in a blind surge toward 
union with Love; in a white heat now, and again like a lost child. 

A student of English literature will recognize a kinship between the poet 
and Lamb (both were melancholy and both could not appreciate music), 
the poet and Crashaw (Rilke calls Theresa “blessed” and speaks of flaring 
up to God in a single flame); the poet and Vaughan or Wordsworth (he con- 
tinually wants to be a child again, “pure” again). This poet who was a living 
storm of emotion feared, by his own testimony, the lightning and thunder 
of a Paris shower. “Practical” people would censure his self-pity, call on him 
to be a man. “Scientific” people would lock him up for observation. “Poetical” 
people, thankful for Rilke’s pure lyricism in an age when “lyric” poetry has 
often come to mean merely “nonnarrative;’ will welcome the letters as a 
moving record of a stage on the road from puzzlement to triumphant faith 
in the last poems. WiLuuaM H. Davenport 


Sourn or Marker AND Oruer Poems. By Ruth Russell Davis. pp. 64; 
Hist, Lirrte Nicut Winps. By Louis J. Sanker. pp. 64. Both published by 
Exposition Press, N. Y., 1951. $2.50 each. 


Mrs. Davis presents a collection of sincerely somber poems. Some ideas of 
worth are set forth; but for the most part her work is cluttered with too many 
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questions, or is too flatly conversational, or is weakly phrased and sometimes 
illogical and confused in phrasing. The reader may well pause in perplexity, 
for instance, over the account of a turtle that “Jumbers over sunnied road... 
to stop at fence with wise and noiseless thud” (39); or of the woman who 
made her way “slow and footed with grief” (54); or of the condition “when 
there seemed but naught between Infinity and me except the vapor of a 
cloud” (43) 

The offerings of Mr. Sanker are more melodious. “Snow Magic” and 
“Springtime on the Ohio” are the best compositions in the little volume— 
though the latter poem ends in a phrase that is disappointingly inappropriate, 
is even inaccurate for the picture that is otherwise vividly and stirringly set 
before the reader. The two poems “Formula for Little Girls” and “Recipe for 
Little Boys” are pleasantly clever. ‘Too often, however, his pages suffer from 
overrhyming and oversentimentalizing. He strains at times for internal rhyme 
and is led to such a sad choice in diction as the fifth word in the line “Stirs a 
longing and thronging for fields far away’? (14)—stirs this within one boy. 
Probably anyone who might read the book would be made somewhat unhappy 
by such lines as these, in the title poem that tells of the Babe in the manger: 


Hist, little night winds, 
Brave and bedight winds. 
Cattle will tattle forever the tale. (49) 
W.DaL 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


El Reino del Espiritu. (The Kingdom of the Spirit.) By Manuel Nufiez Re- 
gueiro, Libreria “El Ateneo” Editorial, Buenos Aires, 1951. pp. 294. 


The present volume is No. XVIII of the magnificent series written by the 
author under the general title La Vida Superior (The Superior Life). He 
tells us: 


In the previous volumes [of the series] I have attempted to present 
a conception of the possible integration of man, the Universe, and 
of the history of philosophic thought with special reference to the 
religions and moral ideas of both East and West. [In the present vol- 
ume] I have adopted a fundamentally Christian position with deep 
roots in the sources of scientific and theoretical knowledge of our 
times. At the same time I have felt the need of interpreting history 
with an ear to the disquieting movement of present reality. (5) 


The author makes no distinction in his development of his thesis between 
philosophy, religion, the exegesis of doctrines and beliefs, and a polemic text 
covering the major problems of the day. The truth is one and no single area 
has a monopoly of it. It is desired, however, that the book be a “bulwark of 


liberty” and an inspiration toward the unity of the forces which work for 
the good of humanity. 
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The book is structured on a prophecy of a mystic of the twelfth century, 
the abbot Giovacchino de Fiore, who wrote: “The Kingdom of the Father 
has passed; the Kingdom of the Son will pass; and then will follow the King- 
dom of the Holy Spirit?” The Kingdom of the Father was the pre-Christian era 
of the Old Testament with its crudity and harshness; that of the Son, the 
Christian era with its antagonisms, inconsistencies, and miseries; and that of 
the Holy Spirit, the era now beginning, that. of the Ideal when love and 
justice will rise above the materialism and self-seeking of the actual world. 
The world of personal values will dominate. This ideal is God who is “pure 
act)’ a continual becoming, both creator and a person. This concept of God 
requires a logic of order and consistency and to obey God signifies the recog- 
nition of the authority of the Holy Spirit as well as love and brotherhood 
among men. In the reign of the Holy Spirit, “Religions pass, but religion 
remains.’ 

The author does not hesitate before any of the problems raised by his 
basic thesis and recognizes the necessity for coming to terms with the best 
scientific thinking of the period. He is equally frank and courageous in point- 
ing out the shortcomings of the historic guardians of the sacred tradition. 
At great length he defines the spirit in the individual as the center which 
knows, feels, and thinks and the Kingdom of the Holy Spirit as the Kingdom 
of God and his justice. In conclusion he says: 


When man can say to man: “Do not speak to me of your race, 
lineage, country, or religion, of your gods or your beliefs; tell me of 
your conduct and I shall know whether God is with you;’—it will 
be the moment of celebrating the triumph of the religion of the Holy 
Spirit in the night of the world to scatter the shadows and announce 
to us the angelic victory of the enlightenment of the Era of Peace, 
the birth of a new humanity, happy and free from all fears. (257) 


Both as an interpretation of religion for the modern age and as an example 
of the author’s beautiful style, the book is a masterwork. M. M. T. 


Introduccién a la Psicopatologia. By Honorio Delgado. Eidética. By August 
Riekel. El Concepto Positivo de Existencia y la Psicologia. By Wilhelm 
Keller. Caracterologia. By Emil Utitz. Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, 
Section of Psychology, University of Buenos Aires, Buenos, Aires, 1950. 
PP- 435 545 27) 42. 

In Europe and South America one does not find the antagonism between 

psychology and philosophy so often encountered in the United States, even 

though there is a desire to assimilate psychology to the sciences quite as much 
in the former as in the latter. The function of philosophy is seen to be, not 
that of a separate discipline with its own distinctive characteristics, but rather 
that of defining the basic concepts and principles underlying the organization 
of all other fields. These four pamphlets, thus, are designed to define certain 
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concepts and chart certain areas, which have psychological significance, in 
terms of philosophical or metaphysical implications: psychopathology, 
eidetics, psychology (particularly its ontological foundation in the nature of 
existence), and finally characterology. The last is defined as a system or 
structure of categories and concepts which is distinguished from psychology 
as a science of differentials, that is, a study of the differing and often antago- 
nistic traits of individuals. M. M. THomeson 


La Educacion Nueva. By Julio Larrea. Quito, Ecuador, 1951. pp. 336. 


The present book by the distinguished Ecuadorian educator, Julio Larrea, 
is an excellent and comprehensive overview of modern education, a field in 
which the author is an international authority. The book would be suitable 
as a textbook for teachers in training or lay folk who sometimes hold fantastic 
ideas of what constitutes “the new education” Three particularly valuable 
points of the author’s emphasis are: the unity or integrative character of 
modern education, the fact that it represents the synthesis of many historic 
factors and forces as over against the work of any single person or operative 
cause, and finally the place of education in building “one world,’ its inter- 
national aspect. It is well for educators in the United States to recognize that 
their colleagues of other nations are facing the same problems and making 
the same efforts to solve them as they themselves. In fact, it is probably true 
that the field of education represents the most thoroughgoing area of a prac- 
tical, working internationalism. M. M. T. 


Tue Face or Spain. By Gerald Brenan. Pellegrini & Cudahy, N. Y., 1951. 
Pp- 1x-310. $3.75. 


The Spanish people seem to have lived during centuries, and are still living, 
in a chronic state of civil war; an English professor said in California a few 
years ago that the great tragedy of Spain is that throughout its history so 
many saviors had appeared. And the revolutions and crusades of so-called 
saviors, belonging to one creed or another, of one extreme or another, have 
created great divisions and blind passions, both inside and outside the country. 

The author of The Face of Spain, who has lived a good many years among 
Spaniards, necessarily participated in and echoed such divisions and passions. 
But, fortunately for him and his readers, he is sufficiently keen and informed 
concerning the milieu on which he bases his observations, not to reveal dis- 
criminations in his opinions. Mr. Brenan, also author of The Spanish Labyrinth, 
figured from the beginning of the Spanish Civil War in the sector opposing 
Franco. But neither does he hide his repugnance to the criminal violences, 
the destruction of innumerable great works of art and the blind brutality 
of people, high or low, of the group he was defending. 

Descriptions of grief and misery, as well as testimonies of injustice, abound 
in this book: the picture could not be of brilliant tones after the tragic years 
of the Civil War, followed by several years of a ruinous drought as well as 
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by an atmosphere of distrust and hatred. However, there are also aspects more 
consoling and hopeful, concerning facts and personal qualities of the Spanish 
people: the firmness of character which was not conquered even during the 
most adverse periods; the honesty and loyalty shown by friends and servants 
of the author; the favorable comparisons of some aspects of the life and culture 
of Spain with those of more or less prosperous countries of the Western World. 
In this very well written book there are beautiful descriptions of the part of 
Spain Mr. Brenan visited and vivid portraits of its people. 


Scripps College ANTONIO HERAS 


L’Existence de Dieu. By Michele-F. Sciacca. Translated from the Italian into 
the French by Régis Jolivet. Aubier, Editions Montaigne, Paris, 1951. 
pp. 2109. 


In his introduction to this small volume of essays, previously printed as articles 
in the Giornale di Metafisica, Louis Lavelle calls attention to the timelessness 
of the discussion of the nature of existence. The present period is one of 
great insecurity when men are no longer satisfied to accept life in an unthink- 
ing, positivistic fashion, but, in the face of death and suffering, demand the 
significance of their existence and its place in relation to the absolute. The 
resulting speculation becomes necessarily metaphysical and religious. In 
France this demand has given rise to existentialism which presents itself as 
a form of humanism, but it is in reality only a physics of existence which 
cannot take the place of metaphysics. The Philosophy of the Spirit represents 
a resisting tendency to the doctrines of the anguish and despair of nothing- 
ness, characteristics of existentialism, and attempts to reestablish respect and 
love for spiritual values. Professor Sciacca has been one of the notable figures 
in this movement and has not hesitated to attack the central problem of 
metaphysics, that of the existence of God, showing the meaning and value 
of traditional proofs. He served his apprenticeship in philosophic thought 
under idealism, but his care to base his philosophy of life on the person rather 
than merely the idea would suggest spiritual realism as a better classification. 
The existence of God must be approached from two points of view: intuition 
and rationality. These points of view do not oppose but rather reinforce each 
other. The intuitive consciousness of the presence of God is one with the 
rational movement of thought which carries one toward the same end. The 
author’s thinking follows Descarte’s “I think, therefore I am,’ with, “I think, 
therefore God is” Man’s recognition of his own finitude is a tacit acceptance 
of an infinite beyond himself. 

The book discusses at length the relationship between existence, the 
phenomenalogical and contingent, and essence or consistence, that which 
endures eternally, the absolute sense of one’s contingent existence. It criticises 
existentialism as a kind of humanism, immanentism, in which man resolves 
for himself the drama of his existence, denying the transcendent as super- 
fluous and useless. This view revolts against God; says no to God; thus tacitly 
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recognizing that there is a God. Sciacca’s philosophy is not a Platonic idealism, 
however, as it always returns to the person, an essentially Christian philosophy. 
In sum, then, one accepts the existence of God intuitively, as an act of intel- 
ligent insight, that is, on faith, and then uses his reason to show that God 
thus apprehended really exists. The proofs that God exists are very closely 
reasoned throughout the book. M. M. T. 


La Filosofia como Ciencia Estricta. By Edmund Husserl. Translated into 
Spanish from the German by J. Rovira Armengol. Instituto de Filosofia de 
la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras. Buenos Aires, 1951. pp. 98. 


The theme of this small book is basically that of Descartes: All science is 
certain and evident knowledge and strict philosophy is identified with exact 
mathematics as such an exact science. The idea of philosophy as an absolutely 
strict science has been maintained by Husserl consistently in all of his work. 
He differs from Dilthey and also Kant in this position which is an ideal to 
be sought rather than a historic achievement as yet. In fact the problems of 
philosophy still lack decisive formulation. Such a view might lead to the 
false assumption that a scientific philosophy must be based upon a naturalism 
growing out of a strictly empirical science. To avoid this difficulty the author 
presents a detailed critique of the naturalistic philosophy. Consciousness and 
thus psychology, the mental, can never be wholly “naturalized” since nature 
refers exclusively to a space-time world of physical bodies. The fundamental 
error of psychology has been found in its failure to recognize the phenome- 
nological or intuitive method. In contrast to the naturalistic philosophy, the 
latter part of the book discusses the developmental or historical approach 
to the problem of philosophy as exact science and the conception of the world. 
One may develop his conception of the world practically and individually, 
but even when he does so scientific criticism enters to make the final decisions 
which give permanence and universality to the view. M. M. T. 


Néo-Finalisme. By Raymond Ruyer. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 
1952. pp. 272. 1,000 francs. 


The author of this significant work begins his discussion with the statement 
that the problem of “the existence of God” and “his attributes” is now 
outmoded and the question today is not, “Is it true?” but rather, “What does 
it signify?” ‘Irue atheism is no longer defined in terms of the non-belief in 
a being called God, but rather non-belief in some significance in the universe 
that is, existence versus meaning. Thus the problem is posed of determining 
the ultimate that lies behind the world as it is known. Light is thrown on this 
problem by striking analogies and parallels in the scientific realm. For example 
studies of the brain and also of the embryo have brought out a quality which 
may be termed “equipotentiality,’ the non-specialized location of function 
unitary activity of the whole. Both the brain and the embryo reveal a eae 
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sciousness in absolute form, or an absolute domain, which transcends the 
spatio-temporal. 

A neo-materialistic explanation of the molecule, the organism, and con- 
sciousness is not sufficient. One must seek that which is schematically common 
to them. Genes and chromosomes no more explain the structure and evolution 
of an organism than the dash board explains the automobile. The general 
schematic arrangement which emerges follows the order: Agent—Unitary 
activity—Ideal, the finalist activities falling into three modes: the “mineral” 
activity, that of units in physics and chemistry; organic activity, with heredi- 
tary memory and instinct; and “‘conscious” activity, with individual percep- 
tion of essence and values. 

There is not one universal kingdom of finality, but a universal kingdom in 
a double sense. On the one hand all the beings of the universe are centers of 
finalistic action. Their nature is not completely created, but they create their 
nature according to an ideal which they themselves can modify. On the 
other hand there is a general agency of the universe which is so constituted 
that individual centers work unconsciously in harmony with it. There is not 
an occasional emergence of the new, but it is formed at every instant. The 
location of all ideals, or the universal ideal, is God who never ceases to create 
through the medium of all beings. Thus the internal ordering of the universe 
is such that finalist activity reigns throughout; all beings are domains of 
activity; all agents aim at an ideal to which they conform in one way or 
another. It is of slight importance whether God is conceived on the model 
of the human agent, the organic agent, or the mineral agent. One falls into 
a contradiction unless he identifies God with the two poles of all the finalist 
activities which together make up the world: the supreme Agent and the 
supreme Ideal. He is the Significance of the whole. MIMP tT. 


L’Etre et la Composition des Mixtes dans le “Philébe” de Platon. By Nicolas- 
Isidore Boussoulas. Presses Universitaires de France. Paris, 1952. pp. 199. 
800 francs. ; 

The purpose of the present work is to make a close, analytic study of Plato’s 

Philebus for the consideration of the ontological problem of the mixed, thus 

throwing light on the larger problem of the internal structure of Being and 

the Platonic Ideas. The Philebus embodies the dialogue between Philebus and 

Socrates as to whether the good life is centered around wisdom, intelligence, 

and memory, or preferably around enjoyment, pleasure, and similar affections. 

this divergence is related to further dichotomies which at the outset seem 
impossible to harmonize: the sensible (perceivable by the senses) and the 
intelligible, that is, the absolute immutability and immobility of intelligible 
being on the one hand, and the mobility of the sensible in perpetual flux on 
the other. Shall one put his faith in this blind flow of sensible becoming or 
take refuge in the rigidity and fixity of unchanging essence? The problem may 
be further defined as the One as Infinite versus the Multiple or Many as Finite. 
The Platonic doctrine has given a preponderant role to the solution of this 
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problem as the intermediate or mixed in various dialogues, but it is in the 
Philebus that the theory is given its most explicit form. One may begin with 
the unique Idea and move toward the infinite establishing rationally all the 
intermediate steps, or, inversely, he may start with the infinite and move 
toward the unity of the particulars. The first is the function of Mathematics 
and the second that of Dialectic, but both disciplines in the process of syn- 
thesis form a vast unity which is the true Meta-Mathematics, or metaphysics 
of the composition of the mixed that itself is the integration of being. It starts 
from the chaos of the Infinite to arrive at the feet of Divinity. The whole, 
taken in its ascending sense, is no other than Philosophy, the ultimate attempt 
at definition, imitation, and identification with the One. The philosopher 
inserts in this process of becoming, which is the process of total Being passing 
between the One and the infinite, an entire, harmonious world of the composed 
or mixed which includes the pure Ideas of beauty, perfection, efficiency, and 
others, as well as the whole range of mathematics, arts, and sciences, the 
exquisite sensations of pure pleasure. M. M. T. 


La Peur et L’Univers dans L’Oeuvre @Edgar Poe. (Une Metaphysique de 
la Peur.) By Nicholas-Isidore Boussoulas. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1952. pp. 126. 600 francs. 


The problem of the use of poetry as a vehicle for the expression of philo- 
sophical concepts has been discussed previously and the opposing positions 
of Vivante and Croce noted by the present reviewer. The present work is 
a philosophical analysis of the fiction of Poe. Its avowed purpose is a study 
of the relation between his concept of Fear and that of the Universe. The 
author holds that beneath the somber lyricism of Poe there lies a metaphysical 
theory of Knowledge and the World which needs only to be made explicit. 
Man has two basic sources of fear: Death and the Universe in its overpower- 
ing significance as the whole of Being. Death does not mean merely annihila- 
tion, but holds in its bosom Truth and Beauty. The most macabre of Poe’s 
works are precisely the most beautiful and the truest, revealing the very 
essence of Universal Being, which is no other than the Unity of the temporal 
and the eternal. Again the position that the deepest significance of any human 
concern is always philosophical would seem to be vindicated. And, as the 
author suggests, this significance does not need to be proved, but only made 
explicit. 7 MoM. ft. 


Le Désaccord. By A. J. Maydieu. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1952. 
pp. 186. 600 francs. 


The question as to whether agreement in philosophy is possible or not is one 
that many people ask themselves. The approach of the present work is that 
of a frank facing of the issue of disagreement and the search for a basis of 
agreement, whether such is possible or not and what it might be. The hypoth- 
esis is adopted that agreement might be built up around the concept of being 
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which must then be examined in all its implications. ‘Thus agreement goes 
back to a common ground to be found in the metaphysics of being and its 
affirmation as the Absolute. The author summarizes his arguments as follows: 


If then being can be said of the world, that it is in the world, it is 
because you and I are in the world, because man is in the world. 
By an activity of reflection, man affirms being, but it is a being which 
he recognizes, in perceiving in all that which offers itself to his sight, 
as well as in his thought and even in his intelligence, the relation 
with the Absolute. Man gathers all his experience in order to unify it. 
He’ opens himself to colors, sounds, sensations of all kinds, unifies 
and coordinates them by his activity, and seeks in his language a 
word which expresses his conception of the whole of the universe 
which he unifies. He chooses “being” to express that universality; 
but he realizes that universality and that unification only in the 
messure that he overcomes the opposition of the necessary and the 
contingent, of thought and existence, in the affirmation of God. To 
unify this world and his thought, man carries on the creative act 
which embraces everything in being, but he completes this act only 
in recognizing it as the creation of God and in affirming the Absolute 


at the same time. (139) 
M. M. T. 


La Vie et L’Oeuvre de Louis Braille, Inventeur de l Alphabet des Aveugles 
(1809-1852). By Pierre Henri. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1952. 
pp. 128. 360 francs. 


Louis Braille died in 1852 at the age of forty-three years without anyone 
recognizing at the time that one of the world’s truly great had passed away. 
It is appropriate that this year, the hundredth anniversary of his death, should 
see the publication of the present book in his honor. It is an irony, however, 
that he who was to give expression to the blind himself so lacked the means 
that he has left very little of his own life and thought for future generations 
and in consequence the book was very difficult to write and is at best a 
meager account. His father was a village harness maker and the boy at three 
years of age lost his sight through an accident with one of his father’s tools. 
At ten he was entered at the Royal Institute for the Young Blind in Paris 
where most of his life was spent as pupil, assistant, and instructor. He sup- 
plemented his slight earnings here by serving as organist in several of the 
churches of Paris, since with time he became a person of cultural attainment 
along several lines including music. The same year that he entered the institute 
a certain Charles Barbier became interested in writing for the blind. The 
discussion is complicated and rather indecisive as to the relative credit due 
respectively to Barbier, who possessed sight, and Braille. It seems that Barbier, 
an army officer, first thought of writing for touch as a device for sending 
night dispatches by the military. Later he saw its possibilities for the blind 
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and really established the principle of “talking by touch.’ He also prepared 
a chart of sounds with touch symbols. Braille began with modest suggestions 
for improvement, but, since he himself saw the matter as a blind person, his 
work came ultimately to supersede that of Barbier and the alphabet used 
throughout the world today is his alphabet. One can evaluate his contribution 
to the blind only by analogy to what written language and the transmission 
of culture have meant to mankind as a whole. The book as a historical and 
critical essay is precise and exact in its use of the materials available. 


M. M. T. 


MEN AND MEASURES 
Men I Hotp Great. By Frangois Mauriac. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1951- 
Pp- 130. $3.00. 


This book of informal essays by one of the leading Catholic novelists of France 
has a misleading title, for the great men involved (Pascal, Moliére, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Maurice and Eugénie de Gueérin, Balzac, Flaubert, 
Loti, Barrés, Gide, Radiguet, Greene) are all men of letters; and several of 
them (Maurice de Guérin, Loti, Radiguet), in spite of their undoubted talents, 
cannot by any stretch of the imagination be termed “great:’ Its inaccurate title, 
however, is the book’s least drawback. 

The essays, which vary greatly in length, are frequently unintelligible for 
readers who do not already know a good deal about the life and works of 
the writers discussed. How many English-speaking readers are aware of Le 
Bal du Comte dOrgel or know about Barbey d’Aurevilly’s connections with 
the Guérins? Still, the familiar figures are there too—Pascal, Balzac, Flaubert, 
and one might legitimately expect stimulating revaluations of them by so 
well known a novelist. Unfortunately, the essays turn out to be an uninspired 
mixture of three main ingredients: repetition of long-accepted views, exploit- 
ing of facile paradoxes (a deliriously joyful Pascal, a tragic vesti la giubba 
Moliére, a death-obsessed Loti), and estimates of how close each writer has 
come to achieving Grace, as understood in orthodox Catholicism. On this 
literary peneplain the only visible eminence is the essay on Rousseau, and 
even that stands out only because there are no real mountains in sight. 

But at least Mauriac could never have written French prose as bad as the 
English prose of this book. And indeed, a glance at the original French text 
makes it clear that the translator has been almost uniformly insensitive and 
all too frequently downright inaccurate. The English-speaking reader who 
wishes to become acquainted with Mauriac would do well to skip this volume 
and go straight to the novels. ARTHUR KNODEL 


By tHe Way, By Francis J. McConnell. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, N. Y., 
1952. pp. 286. $3.50. 

This distinguished autobiography by a distinguished bishop will be appreci- 

ated especially by readers of The Personalist, not only because of the great 
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part its author has fearlessly taken in public affairs and of his very great influ- 
ence in raising and directing the liberal thought of Protestantism, but more 
particularly as the leading and most distinguished student of the late Borden 
Parker Bowne. At the passing of Bowne, he was urged most strongly to suc- 
ceed to Bowne’s chair. In his habit of thought and his literary style, he was 
perhaps the closest to the master of all Bowne’s students. He wrote a notable 
biography of Bowne which remains authoritative in that field and has to his 
credit many volumes of philosophical and theological import. He was preacher 
for many seasons at Harvard, Lyman Beecher Lecturer at Yale, Barrows Lec- 
turer in India, Lecturer at Columbia, President of De Pauw University, and 
held mafiy other positions of distinction. His autobiography throws much 
light on contemporary life and is written with the rare wit and charm so 
characteristic of him. Riek. 


THE PLEASURE OF BEING ONESELF. By C. E. M. Joad. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. 204. $3.75. 


For once a publisher’s blurb is relatively accurate. The Philosophical Library 
editor calls Dr. Joad’s new book “amusing and provocative,’ tells us that it 
is about “food and drink . . . love, comfort, and adventure?’ a man’s pleasure 
in “being himself} and comments that the many incidents are “joyful and 
eccentric, outrageous and gay.’ There is little for a reviewer to add except 
a bit of documentation and a comment on proportion. People who have found 
Dr. Joad’s public utterances amusing in the past will probably like this volume; 
those who have felt that he is a second-rate Shaw with a propensity for pub- 
licity will be outraged more often than amused. 

This type of book is welcome because it is a collection of never-dull infor- 
mal essays appearing in an era when the old-fashioned essay has slowly been 
capitulating before the sleek, modern, factual “article? And certainly a reader 
must allow an informal essayist to be egotistic, or let him go altogether—that 
is part of the eternal contract. And Dr. Joad’s “contents” are alluring: the 
pleasures of mischief, culture, official baiting, not walking on Sunday, the 
pianola, etc. Certainly, too, his constant reiteration of individuality is hearten- 
ing in principle in these days when individuality is all but swamped. Never- 
theless, an author must live up to the contract also. Except for the senile or 
the ultra-stuffy readers who have never accepted the motorcar or tried to 
accept modern art and music, and for those whose prejudices against Ameri- 
cans (“Why did God make so many?”) and Jews (“no feeling for nature’) 
match the author’s, this volume will offend many for the same reasons that 
its author offends many: its prejudices are old-fashioned, rude, crotchety; 
its beliefs stop at 1900; its fundamental honesty is often obscured because its 
manners are bad. Dr. Joad’s pleasures are not simply individualistic; they are 
often plain selfish. 

Thus we come back to my first paragraph. Dr. Joad writes easily and well. 
He can be charming. But the aftertaste of the man and his book is more often 
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sour than mellow; he must be taken in slow sips along with other basic, if 
less showy, nourishment. 

It is one thing to admit a closed mind, automatically to castigate the with- 
held idea is gratuitous insult. Here Dr. Joad violates his contract. In the long 
run he sells his principle—be yourself—but not his practice. Almost all of his 
pleasures, unfortunately, are ultimately at the expense of someone else. 


Walia: 


PersonaLiry. By David C. McClelland. Wm. Sloane Associates, NSY:} 19512 
pp- XVi-654. $5.50. 

Books have been periodically written representing a general approach to 
personality development and highly specialized books representing a specific 
point of personality theory. However, teachers of courses in personality on 
the college and graduate level have for some time felt the need for a book 
somewhere between these two extreme approaches. David C. McClelland, 
of Wesleyan University, in his book entitled Personality, has done an admirable 
job of giving enough basic introductory material and more technical material 
to have, as of now, most adequately fulfilled the stated need. The book assumes 
a basic background and understanding of some of the major personality theo- 
ries, such as: Allport, Murray, Freud, and others. It is also assumed that the 
reader has an adequate understanding of psychodynamics and of psycho- 
diagnostic techniques. 

The book is divided into five major sections. The first section, on the 
methodology of personality study, is a survey of some of the usual techniques 
of getting objective personality data plus the introduction of a rather unique 
way of emphasizing certain personality concepts by using a case, Karl, as a 
point of illustration or demonstration. This technique makes for a realistic 
subject orientation. At the close of each chapter the author poses a number 
of pertinent questions which tend to create a content Gestalt of the chapter 
contents. 

In the subsequent three sections the author deals with “trait” psychology, 
“schema” as a personality variable, and motive as a personality determinant. 
The author in a skilful way compares, clarifies and evaluates the various con- 
temporary research as it has and is affecting our modern concept of person- 
ality. The research alluded to is, more often than not, work which has been 
done within the last couple of years. In so doing the author does a service to 
the reader in interpreting the significance of much recent research in terms of 
personality theory. 

The section dealing with the source and development of roles is something 
which has not been done in other writing. In this discussion he clarifies the 
importance of early childhood experiences in personality development. The 
last section of the book is a summary of the study of personality as theory and 
the summary of the study of Karl as a subject. 

In terms of the extensive nature of this book, its contents, the cross-refer- 
ences, and sources to recent pertinent research, it would seem that it is of 
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primary value to the upper-division and graduate student. This is not a book 
that one can or will want to “scan” through; it is written in such a way that 
it should prove of interest to any and every student of personality. 

TVW 


THE SEARCH FOR A Way oF Lire. By E. E. Kresge. Exposition Press, N. Y., 
1950. pp. XIV-434. $4.00. 


This book is a survey of the main theories of ethics in search for an inspiration 
which the author seems to find in a Christianized version of Communism. 
Since Dr. Kresge is a pastor, it is surprising, in view of the great revival of 
spiritual values due to the swing of physics away from materialism, not to 
find a spiritual approach to the search of the right behavior. Throughout his 
book he is concerned with exposing the failures of Christians who remain 
smugly satisfied in their church activities instead of striving for the achieve- 
ment of a really Christian community life which he holds to be the granting 
of “equal opportunities for all’ This he considers the semmum bonum, and 
the height of ethical striving. 

The materializing attitude prevails throughout the book. In his estimate 
of Plato he ignores the dualism expressed in the Theaetetus: “There will always 
be evil in the world, but one effort is imperative, as quickly as possible to 
forsake this nether world for the higher. This evasion is achieved by assimilat- 
ing oneself to God in the measure of the possible” Instead Dr. Kresge com- 
mends The Republic and The Laws for prescribing communistic institutions 
which would enable the just man to live “according to the ideal of a common- 
wealth in which justice—equal opportunities for all-may become a reality’ 
As commendable as this is, as necessary as it is to instil into the dry routine 
of church observances an active love of the neighbor, we wonder why the 
author has not taken into consideration a third approach to practical religion, 
the mystic quest of direct access to spiritual reality which can make a very 
definite contribution to practical life. It may well be that in grounding the 
quest of happiness of intellectual and economic values, one is really looking 
at the problem from the wrong end of the binoculars. 

Tangier, Morocco JACQUES DE MARQUETTE 


How To Live a Ricuer AND Futter Lire. By Edgar F. Magnin. Prentice-Hall, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. xili-186. $2.95. 


There is an increasing trend for schools to require some psychological training 
of those who will be in the position of guide or adviser for persons having 
such need. Rabbis, ministers, priests, and, not infrequently, administrators 
are in a position to provide some counseling when and where it will be of 
good service. 
Due, however, to the dichotomy between fact and value, with the ensuing 
recognition that “science cannot determine our values,’ there is yet too little 
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faith in psychological facts demonstrated by the group referred to above 
and too much reliance on the magical reiteration of laudable ends. 

This book by Rabbi Magnin is obviously written for those persons who 
require some redirection of purpose, some extensive re-evaluation of values, 
and will be of help for some for these purposes. It is more of a “What-to-strive- 
for” book than a “How-to” one, for though it is, throughout, extremely rich 
in exhortation (e.g., pp. 60-61 contain exclusively exhortations and maxims), 
and though it is replete with examples of problems of living (positive and 
negative) drawn from myth, the author’s acquaintances, legend, Scriptures 
of various kinds, the author’s students, and named and unnamed Hollywood 
personages, it is weak in its instruction on how to achieve what some may 
want (or ought to want) to achieve. What psychological analysis the book 
contains is either superficial or vague, compared with the knowledge which 
is presently available and could have been brought to bear on the problems 
with which Rabbi Magnin is deeply concerned. But perhaps this is less a 
criticism of the author than it is of the kind of book for which he felt there 
was a need. 

San Diego State College ALLAN E. SHIELDS 


CREATIVE EDUCATION IN THE Humanities. By Arnold Didier Graeffe. Harper 
& Bros., N. Y., 1951. pp. XIV-199. $3.00. 


It is doubtless true that reform in education begins on the lowest level and 
gradually works upward. The kindergarten was the first reformed school 
in the United States and from it came the activity program in the elementary 
school, the integration program in the secondary school, and now one observes 
the newer syntheses on the higher level. In all of these reforms the core is 
the recognition of the person as a unity rather than an aggregation of com- 
ponent but discrete elements. The educational correlate of this principle is 
a weakening of the traditional lines of division between the historic subject 
fields in favor of larger syntheses. The present book in harmony with the 
current movement deals with the question as to whether the arts can and 
should be taught together on the collegiate level. The author says: 


The answer will partly depend on the efforts of many individuals 
who believe in the development of an as a whole, in the intrinsically 
educational function of the arts, and in their essential unity as experi- 
enced throughout the ages by those to whom the arts have been 
ultimate carriers of value. (11) 


The book discusses the question from many angles and is preeminently prac- 
tical in its suggestions and plans of work, emphasizing particularly the prob- 
lem and the workshop approach. It is indeed encouraging to find a book on 
education for the college and university level which, bypassing outworn 
medieval and European conceptions entirely and making use of the best cur- 
rent theory, presents a plan which is both forward-looking and creative as 
well as grounded in a defensible philosophy of the person. M. M. T. 
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PsYCHOLOGY AND Its BEARING ON EDUCATION. By C. W. Valentine. Philosophical] 
Library, N. Y., 1951. pp. xvi-674. $6.00. 


Teacher education in the United States has always leaned heavily upon psy- 
chology, but the application of its teachings to educational processes has not 
always been made clear. The present work by a distinguished professor of 
education in England deals with psychology comprehensively and points out 
educational significance at every point. The author is obviously familiar with 
the most recent studies and interpretations in psychology and writes in a 
clear, readable style. The book is eminently suitable for parents who know 
little of psychology and for teachers who have been trained in the past and 
wish to be brought up to date. In this latter respect the organizational structure 
seems to indicate a difference between an American and a British approach 
to the field. Many of the section and chapter headings make use of concepts 
and categories which were current in the earlier stages of the development 
of the field and seem somewhat outmoded at the present time. The author is 
very careful, however, to reinterpret them and show the changed modern 
content. An American would have tended more to reject them and start anew 
with a more recent vocabulary. Another possible difference is the assumption 
that a broad, organizational view or Gestalt of the whole should precede the 
application to specific problems. An American pragmatist would doubtless 
suggest that the initial approach be the recognition of the problems that the 
content of psychology is designed to solve. While the author holds that psy- 
chology is descriptive and philosophy normative, he is fully aware of their 
interrelationship and cautions students not to forget that concepts of profound 


metaphysical significance underlie the psychological interpretations. 
M.M. T. 


Man AND THE State. By Jacques Maritain. University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1951. pp. X-219. $3.50. 


PHILOSOPHY OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. By Yves R. Simon. University of 
Chicago Press, 1951. pp. 1x-324. $3.50. 


These two volumes are published under the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation, 
and since both are by authors whose opinions are not essentially of the Ameri- 
can tradition but are, rather, in spirit, European importations, one is led to 
inquire whether the sponsoring organization is a propaganda institution aimed 
at bending North American principles in the direction of the Old World. 
The doctrine and sentiment attached to the term “the people” is not one to 
the liking of these authors, a fact indicated by their different but heretodox 
notions of “sovereignty-’ Maritain, for instance, claims that sovereignty is not 
properly a political concept but is applicable exclusively to the Vicar of 
Christ. (49) Simon, on the other hand, grants this sovereignty to the people 
but hastily insists that it is “transferred” or “‘transmitted” to public officials, 
at least in part. According to American theory, of course, sovereignty not 
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only is located in the people but cannot be transmitted at all; what is “dele- 
gated” is simply explicit “powers.” ' 

A realistic student of history cannot pick up Maritain’s volume without 
mixed feelings. For, on the one hand, he is a man of solid scholarship, a friend 
of political democracy, a social ‘pluralist,’ and of the Gallic rather than of the 
ultramontane tradition. Yet for these very reasons, unfortunately, his book 
is dangerous and one that an American public ought to read with considerable 
care. It will wish to weigh critically, in the light of the tragic circumstances 
of misplaced confidence by the people, the claim of “the necessary cooperation 
between the Church [his own] and the body politic or the State? (154) Most 
serious, however, is the impression that the volume is likely to leave, that he 
speaks for the ecclesiastical hierarchy and the official and actual philosophy of 
that religious institution; whereas, in fact, he speaks only for himself. A latent 
cult of dictatorial control may be, as he asserts, “a dead letter in our age”; 
(163) but what is such in our age may not be such subsequently if it is con- 
sidered a dead letter. It will be a dead letter, in fact, only as long as men 
fiercely refuse to believe that it is such. As Locke observed long ago of a 
hierarchy that claimed the divine right to manage people’s affairs, “Where 
they have not the power to carry on persecution and to become masters, there 
they desire to live upon fair terms and preach up tolerance’ These considera- 
tions cause us sorrowfully to break communion in these matters with one of 
the most enlightened and outstanding members of his own faith. 

While Simon’s book is more palatable to the American taste, both because 
it scrupulously omits reference to the church-state issue and grants formal 
sovereignty to the people, its outlook is not that traditional in this country. 
In fact, the author’s notion of democracy is that which is popular in the 
Philippine Islands where Spanish ideas and values still flourish. He minimizes 
the operative American principle that government is a joint enterprise in 
which public opinion dynamically cooperates with elected officialdom, a 
situation which supports the American demand for public enlightenment, 
access to information, and adequate, universal education. For Simon, democ- 
racy is rooted in the concepts of bureaucratic sovereignty and the rule of 
obedience. So far as his notions have reference to America, they are Hamil- 
tonian, modified in some respects by Jeffersonianism but devoid of any Jack- 
sonian concepts. Take the following for instance: 


Intense campaigns of opinion, which imply that the people has the 
power of decision, are lawful only when circumstances are so grave 
as to give the people a right to exercise, albeit in limited fashion, the 
power greater than that of the governing personnel which was sus- 
pended, but not nullified, by the act of transmission. (190) 


This makes short shrift of the referendum, recall, and Gallup polls. The theory 
that leadership, among other functions and status, represents public opinion, 
as its mouthpiece and voting representative in Congress, he contemptuously 
refers to as the “coachman” theory. European also is his Opposition to the 
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fluidity of American society and his desire “for all children . . . the advantage 
of being, if circumstances make it at all possible, the apprentices and the 
partners of their fathers in vocational life? (228) For purposes of social sta- 
bility, he favors the practice of family spread in a single location. Simon’s 
economic viewpoint is strongly ethical: he argues fora “just price” and would 
eliminate “sophistication of the market” and profit not corresponding to 
production costs (“alienation through unequal exchange”). It is also argued 
that what is important is not radical transformation of social institutions and 
arrangements in the interests of progress but the direction of historical move- 
ment. Unfortunately, the vital question of the time factor is not discussed; 
unfortunately, since right direction is compatible with slow motion that is 
scarcely more than marking time. The ethical phase and roots of political and 
economic life are well taken, and other observations reminiscent of Europe 
are interesting and challenging. Considerable insight is offered into problems 
associated with political and cultural life, and the book is well worth reading. 
W.L. 


Mr. Justice SUTHERLAND. By Joel Francis Paschal. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1951. pp. Xli-267. $4.00. 


Since it is a fact that the Supreme Court of the United States is a body for 
political as well as for legal decision-making, it is important to understand the 
personalities composing America’s ultimate tribunal. Dr. Paschal has provided 
a first-class study of the life and work of Associate Justice Sutherland who 
graced the Supreme Court from 1922 to 1938. 

In popular thinking Mr. Justice Sutherland is stereotyped as one of the 
“Nine Old Men? opposed to the political thinking of F. D. Roosevelt and to 
the principles of the New Deal. While such a characterization is applicable 
to a certain extent, it is not a complete picture. This book paints the full picture 
in all its spectral colorations. 

Sutherland’s decisions show the influence of the political and social 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer. Throughout his career as student, lawyer, 
senator, and judge, Sutherland as an individualist was much concerned with 
governmental limitations upon human action. His judicial decisions were not 
so much antisocial in their character as they were pro-individual. 

Sutherland’s opinions on the high court may be divided into two broad 
groups. The first deal with domestic affairs and relate specifically to such 
issues as due process, police power, and the contract and commerce clauses. 
Stare decisis to the contrary notwithstanding, these significant opinions have 
been pretty well overruled or repudiated during the dozen-odd years since 
Sutherland left the court. 

In cases dealing with foreign affairs Sutherland departed from his beliefs 
that the Constitution imposed ascertainable limitations upon governmental 
activity. He held that it was not “categorically true” that in the area of foreign 
affairs the national government was limited by the written Constitution. In 
the area of foreign affairs, his decisions were from the outset accorded firm 
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approval. Their status is not likely to be diminished. He was a Westerner 
who saw world relationships beyond his contemporaries and who endowed 
our legal doctrine with a workable legal basis for an effective extensive for- 
eign policy. 

Unlike other judges of his era, Sutherland’s stature seems destined to grow 
with the passing of the years. Cart Q. CHRISTOL 


JUSTICE AND THE Law oF Love. By Konrad Braun. Contemporary Books, Nays 
1951. pp. Vili-72. $1.00. 


This is the first American edition of the 1950 Swarthmore lectures, delivered 
at the Friends’ Yearly Meeting in London. The lecturer, a member of the 
Society of Friends, was a judge in Berlin until dismissed by the Nazi govern- 
ment. Since 1941 he has been a lecturer in international relations. 

The central problem of the book is the relationship between justice, love, 
and the authority of states. More issues are raised than can adequately be 
discussed in such a brief manuscript. Much of the material is summary of 
what has often been dealt with before. Yet there is a freshness in emphasis and 
a creativity in synthesis which makes the book well worth reading. As the 
Society of Friends has frequently introduced a new dimension into the dis- 
cussion of long-standing problems, so does this representative of the group 
make a similar contribution to the present subject. 

The first major issue raised is the relationship of justice to law. Law intro- 
duces the influence of reason and principle into the struggle of opposing 
forces, bringing them into balance, and at its best, into harmony. The purpose 
of law is to provide order, a conservative function, and justice, a progressive 
function. The two are not always combined successfully. Law must be con- 
tinuously tested by justice. 

Justice means more than “to everyone his due”; it is the principle through 
which harmony can be introduced into society. Love is the way of perfection, 
lying beyond justice. Justice is indispensable among imperfect men, where 
love cannot immediately become social policy. Society can, however, attain 
the level of love. Difficult as this is in group relationships, the Incarnation 
means that God’s love is active in man and that “there is a way of God in 
every situation’ Society climbs from justice to love through several levels 
between the jungle-like struggle of “all against all” to the way of fellowship 
in which each seeks the welfare of the whole and maj ority coercion is replaced 
by the merging of different points of view. This is a movement from the 
anarchy of selfishness to the anarchy of love. The problem of contemporary 
society is to move from the commonweal level (democratic determination of 
law) to the level of fellowship. 

The individual who is committed to the way of love should recognize 
that justice requires coercive force. He can therefore give critical support 
to the state, trying to emphasize the positive and redeeming aspects of its 
activity. Justice in international relations may also require law and coercion. 
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War, however, is never an act of justice. It is better to bear evil as a nonviolent 
resister than to inflict evil. 

This general point of view Braun finds illustrated in Quaker history. His 
treatment here is more friendly than that of many opponents of the testimony 
of Friends, and more tempered than that of some supporters. He maintains, 
for example, contrary to the usual allegation, that George Fox saw the need 
for the machinery of law and the punishment of criminals. 

Even those who disagree with some of the positions taken might admit 
that this book is a tiny gem cast on the desert of contemporary cynicism. 
Its distinctive contribution is its emphasis on the possibility of expressing love 
in the actions of the state and in international relations. In doing so the author 
is no utopian dreamer, unaware of the difficulties. He is ready to admit the 
present necessity of law and justice, though he does not become defeatist 
about the circumstances which necessitate this position. Certainly he defines 
a basic moral task by suggesting that through justice we can sufficiently 
remove fears and suspicions to allow the growth of tolerance, mutual help- 
fulness, and the will to sacrifice which characterize a family of nations living 
in a relationship of increasing love. Harvey SEIFERT 


FREEDOM AND CULTURE 


FREEDOM AND CuLture. Compiled by UNESCO. Introduction by Julian 
Huxley. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1951. pp. 270. $3.75. 


The good work of global understanding and co-operation continues in this 
collaborative volume, premised, as Julian Huxley observed in the introduction, 
on the explicit axiom of The Universal Declaration of Human Rights of the 
United Nations concerning the paramountcy of the individual, the “inherent 
dignity and worth of the human person,’ and the primary aim of education 
as one of “the full development of the human personality’ This book com- 
prises six extended essays. German Arciniegas, of Colombia, writing on “Cul- 
ture—a Human Right; and speaking perhaps more particularly within the 
frame of European experience, argues that modern Western culture has been 
largely middle-class, has engendered social irresponsibility and selfish aloof- 
ness, and has bred pride and contempt, on the one hand, and in response a 
spirit of resentment among the untutored masses, on the other. He welcomes 
the new democratization of intelligence and the breakdown of caste notions 
of education. Peace must be achieved by intellectual and moral solidarity of 
mankind, made universal and liberated from sectarian or class force. Jean 
Piaget, in an essay on “The Right to Education in the Modern World?’ analyzes 
the ethical meaning of personality, criticizes the traditional ideals and methods 
of pedagogy, and stresses the role of education in the emergence of a (ge 
global community. The point is well taken in the challenging question, “who 
can claim to have mastered social and international problems, when national, 
class and racial egoism, and many other forms of egoism more or less powerful, 
confuse our minds and induce a whole range of errors from the simple illusion 
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of perspective to the lie due to collective constraints?” (115) Lyman Bryson, 
in “Freedom of Information,’ analyzes the two polar notions of freedom, 7. é., 
the totalitarian principle of access to official truth, and the liberal principle 
of access to views of truth and the right to make mistakes. Crisis situations, 
which serve as an excuse for impingement upon this latter right, unfortunately 
can be claimed to extend indefinitely by any party or clique in power which 
desires to suppress the criticism of the opposition. Maurice Bedel of France, 
in “The Rights of the Creative Artist,’ discusses the history of, and contem- 
porary situation in, the field of legal protection of works of art, e. g., painting, 
literature, drama, music, speeches, photographs, films, broadcasting, and tele- 
vision, and justifies such protection as encouraging the dignity and importance 
of the artistic mission. Rex Warner of England, writing on “Freedom in 
Literary and Artistic Creation,’ argues that since opportunities for independent 
income by artists are steadily shrinking, and since art in its various forms is 
a cultural necessity, some form of public subsidization is imperative, yet 
without control or regimentation. Bart Bok of Holland, in “Freedom of 
Science;’ proposes that while national security has placed inevitable political 
restrictions upon the freedom of sharing information, and thus cuts across 
one of the most cherished principles of scientific enterprise, the situation is 
intolerable when political interference is directed towards a control or censor- 
ship of scientific theory. W. L. 


Group Lire: THE NATuRE AND TREATMENT OF ITS SPECIFIC CONFLICTS. By 
Marshall C. Greco. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1950. pp. Xvi-357. $4.75. 


In a sense, the title of this book is misleading, for while it deals with groups, 
its specific emphasis has to do with neurotic symptoms as manifested in 
individuals. Its general thesis may be found in the following quotation: “We 
will find that the neurotic symptom is not a subterfuge aimed at satiating 
a need that stands apart from the needs of the group; rather it is a means for 
reconciling in the most effective manner the group elements that dominate 
the individual and which in the case of the neurotic, are at the moment in 
conflict?’ 

The reality of the group is certainly sociological in its import and author 
Greco who seems to be concerned in the main with the psychopathological 
personality has made so much of the group reality that he just about throws 
overboard anything savoring of the biological self and the individual as a unit. 
He likens the individual to a cell in the formation of the group or mass, and 
if one accepts this, his arguments that the conflicts of persons are always 
related to group ways must be acceptable. In support of his theory of the 
whole determining the destinies of the parts, Greco attempts to show that 
the geneticists De Vries and Weismann, as well as the philosopher Bergson, 
ee Riu alae er Eee ee much of the significance of 

. “The ge unless the whole gives it an opportunity 
to do so} is his declaration. 
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Convinced then that the group-life approach is the key to the solution 
for dealing with the neurotic personality, the psychotherapist must under- 
stand the development of the individual within the framework of group forces. 
Furthermore, the fundamental problem of the individual lies in “adjusting 
to his groups:’ Many interesting case studies are presented for the purpose 
of sustaining the thesis relating to the significant importance of understanding 
the social ties in the treatment of neuroticism. In apotheosizing the group, 
Greco at times almost negates the individual, and does indeed relegate him 
to what some might call a most inferior status. The late great Charles A. 
Cooley thought of the individual and society as being twin-born; Greco 
thinks of the individual almost as an afterbirth. ME vin J. VINCENT 


NEar EasTERN CULTURE AND Society. Edited by T. Cuyler Young. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1951. pp. x-250. $4.00. 


This is another valuable addition to the excellent series of studies of the 
Arabic Islamic world with particular emphasis on the Middle East, for which 
Princeton University deserves high praise. It contains thirteen separate studies 
dealing with Islamic art and archeology, Arabic and Persian literature, Islamic 
science and religion, and some aspects of the interaction of Islamic and western 
thought particularly in Turkey, Iran, and other neighboring areas. 

Dr. T. Cuyler Young explains in the opening chapter that these various 
monographs, constituting the content of the volume, involve the last century 
and a half and more particularly the time since the Napoleonic expedition 
to Egypt. By that is meant that the period covered deals with the more recent 
contacts between the Western World and the Near and Middle East. Dr. 
Philip K. Hitti, who is well known from his book The Arabs, A Short History, 
contributes a foreword. The book is richly illustrated, showing in a clear and 
convincing way the blending of Islamic and Western culture mostly through 
Byzantium. One hopes that in the next edition studies on other Near and 
Middle Eastern regions such as Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Egypt, will be 
included so as to make the whole subject matter more completely integrated 
and hence more valuable. A. Tu. PoLyzorEs 


Tue Puttosopuy oF Peace. By John Somerville. Gaer Associates, N. Y., 1949. 
pp. 264. $3.00. 


This book makes a valuable contribution in attacking some of the fallacies 
into which we are betrayed by our current hysteria. Rightly condemned 
are the procedures of reasoning from labels or of basing conclusions on 
uncritical and distorted views of the facts. Somerville’s warning against a 
double standard of morality deserves frequent repetition. Indeed we must 
avoid “the popular pastime of judging ourselves by our ideals, conveniently 
forgetting our sins, and judging others by their sins, conveniently forgetting 
their ideals?” (254) If social policy is to be soundly based, it must also, how- 
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ever avoid the opposite error of judging others by their ideals while we close 
our eyes to their contradictory practices. While the author in general attempts 
to maintain a good balance, he occasionally trips over the thin knife edge 
into this opposite error. For example, he seems to minimize Communism’s 
acceptance of violent revolution and to make too much of the rather incidental 
and hypothetical Marxist exception of Great Britain and the United States 
from the necessity of violence. HES: 


APPLICATIONS OF Psycuotocy. Edited by L. L. Thurstone. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y., 1952. pp. X-209. $3.00. 


This book consists of eleven psychological essays in honor of Walter V. 
Bingham, a pioneer in the promotion of psychology as an applied science. 
Inasmuch as psychology has become known as having applicable aspects only 
in the last two decades, it is understandable that Bingham should be honored 
in this way for it was he who had much to do with introducing psychological 
methods in the First World War and subsequently in other areas. 

The essays in this book are written by some of today’s outstanding men 
in the area of applied psychology. The book starts with a historical essay 
by Dr. Leonard Ferguson in which is summarized the progress of applied 
psychology during the last thirty years. An outstanding chapter of a more 
theoretic nature is one written by L. L. Thurstone on the problems of studying 
creative talent. This chapter is a “must” for all college professors of psychol- 
ogy. A number of essays treat the problems of applying psychology in such 
fields as military and industrial psychology. The remaining chapters deal 
with the problems of personnel selection, considering such problems as: who 
should go to college, who should be a teacher, the selection of life insurance 
agents, and a chapter on the evaluation of a national scholarship program. 

The scope and quality of the coverage of the problems of applied psy- 
chology is commendable and deserves wide reading by students, teachers, 
and psychologists in the applied fields. lav oa 


Personality DEVELOPMENT. By J. S. Slotkin. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1952. 
pp. X-401. $4.50. 


The author, being a social anthropologist, is interested in the social and cul- 
tural factors in personality development. Personality is the product of the 
responses made by an individual with a particular heredity to the varied 
situations confronting him during his life history. Situations to which the 
growing personality responds are both prenatal and postnatal, all having some 
effect on the developing personality. The nature and effect of most of these 
experiences is not qualitatively or quantitatively measurable. 

The author defines the “self” as “one’s conception of his own existence 
as an entity distinct from his environment?” (33) He builds his book around 
the four major aspects of that self: (1) The biological self which is thought 
of as the individual’s conception of his own organism as distinct from other 
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aspects of his environment; (2) the social self which is the concept the indi- 
vidual has of himself as distinct from other individuals. At birth the child 
does not conceive of himself as a social entity. This is the result of interaction 
with other individuals about him with whom he is often forced to interact. 
In this process he has unique private experiences which set him off socially 
from others. (3) There is cultural self by which the author means one’s 
conception of his own person. (257) This refers to the roles the person 
believes he is expected to play. In this phase of personality development the 
individual compares his behavior with that of others. The child’s conception 
of each of his roles depends upon the perception he has of social acts directed 
toward him and what he believes others expect of him. (4) The particular 
self which is that unique organization of personality ingredients which makes 
the person an individual different from all others. This particular dynamic 
configuration of action patterns is the individual’s personality. 

The author has brought together many illustrations of the major forces 
which are responsible for that which we call personality. The book would 
make a good supplementary text for an introductory course in personality 
development. The author’s lengthy illustrations from various cultures over- 
illustrate the various factors in personality development to the point of bore- 
dom. The book offers little additional material on our understanding of 
personality development beyond that which has been previously given by 
other writers in this field. LAVA 


EssENTIALS IN INTERVIEWING. By Anne F. Fenlason. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 

1952. pp. Xi-352. $4.00. 

The author proposes to show the importance of understanding the back- 
ground of the person interviewed if successful interviewing is to be conducted. 
Inasmuch as interviewing is an essential part of all professions dealing with 
people, the author attempts to abstract and highlight what she considers 
as essentials in the art. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part deals with the meaning 
and importance of background. Likewise, the importance of cultural forces 
in the development of personality is suggested. If the interviewer is to be 
successful, he must take into consideration the cultural forces which have 
been influential in the formation of the personality of the interviewee and 
also the forces that have been influential in his own personality development. 
The second part of the book contains illustrative material which, it is sug- 
gested by the author, may be used in classroom assignment. The book is 
essentially an elementary introduction to the art of interviewing with little 
effort to develop a new or unique approach. Le VuuWw, 


Menta Hearty anp Hinpu Psycuotocy. By Swami Akhilananda. Harper 
& Bros., N. Y., 1951. pp. Xix-231. $3.50. 

Swami Akhilananda has written a very sincere and thoughtful book. “Hindu 

psychology” is the approach to “mental health” by way of religious intro- 
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spection and values. The book might be said to maintain three theses. The 
first is that life, from the vantage point of value, is a hierarchy. Hindu psy- 
chology does not repudiate any of the common values of men—be they 
material, intellectual, or spiritual, but it maintains that maturing man must 
be more concerned ultimately with spiritual values than with the other two. 
The second thesis is the concept that the realization of God is the ultimate 
aim of man: this is the meaning behind the conquest of nature, external and 
internal. The third thesis follows from the second: the values gleaned from 
the religious life are the most efficacious in resolving tensions and anxieties 
of all kinds. They are the best, although not the only, means at the psycho- 
therapist’s disposal in the treatment of mental illnesses. 

The reaction to this book will be various: to the atheist, it will seem a 
misconception; to the skeptic, arbitrary; to the agnostic, a possibility; to the 
believer, an affirmation of his faith; to the practitioner, a fair statement of 
the facts. WILLiAM H. ALAMSHAH 


Claremont Men’s College 


So Lone To Learn. By John Masefield. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1952. pp. 181. 
$3-00. 


Masefield begins with notable nostalgic accounts of his childhood in the 
country during the early 1880's. ‘Thereafter he has much to say of his “‘story- 
telling instinct’ At seventeen, in New York City, he first read Malory, also 
the Mabinogion. In the introduction to the latter he found a certain Welsh 
triad that was to have lasting influence: “The three foundations of judgment: 
—Bold Design, Constant Practice, and Frequent Mistakes” (68) He read 
widely in prose and poetry while living in or near New York. Back in England, 
and in London, in 1897, he was not quite twenty. He recalls that “a great 
passion for writing seemed to fill the air” at the turn of the century in London. 
Something of his glowing enthusiasm for the time is best suggested by direct 
quotation: 


To those who had the happiness to be young in it, the time was one 
of peace, liberty, abundance, and overwhelming intellectual endeav- 
our. Most of the intellectual endeavour was, of course, directed to 
setting right what was amiss in society. Some was very rightly 
directed to the giving of delight, which, in the main, should be the 
artist’s task at all ages. That delight was then certainly being given, 
by painters, musicians and writers. It would startle the young of 
today to know what enormous appetite for thought Victorian Lon- 
don shewed; what dozens of papers fostered delight in writing, what 
pages of comment upon thought came daily, what fervour this or 
that movement caused, what excellence was being achieved. (69-70) 


In verse, the young men were in revolt from the dominance of Tennyson, 
by the reading of Browning and the imitation of Swinburne. The Pre- 
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Raphaelites and the men inspired by them were held high. “Life to young 
artists in the nineties of last century, without Rossetti and his three great 
followers, would have been a sorry thing” (85) Those followers, said Mase- 
field, were William Morris, Burne-Jones the painter, and Swinburne. 
Throughout he writes with disgust for the twentieth century. For example: 
“In those days,’ he says of the nineties, “men sought for stars; now they rake 
the gutters for gossip” (84) 

Pages 103-10 give a detailed account of evenings with Yeats about 1900 
in London. 

Yeats chanted poetry, his and others, stressing rhythm and the exact mean- 
ing of words. Masefield points out that Morris and Swinburne were both 
chanters, and were the eminent poets most likely to have influenced Yeats 
in his young manhood. Certainly the movement started by Yeats in 1901 
to improve the oral reading of poetry became important, and to Masefield 
especially was very meaningful. For eight years, beginning in 1923, Mase- 
field and his wife conducted at Oxford contests in speaking, known as the 
Oxford Recitations, participated in by contestants from many parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland. He seems proud and pleased over these contests, and 
devotes about three pages to summing up the good they did. 

A few sentences in the book indicate that Masefield is not always master 
of good English prose. But these are few; and this small volume, a contribution 
to his autobiography, reveals him as a man and writer of much power, terse- 
ness, pleasant digression, appropriate humility and pride, and strong sense 
of vocation to lead the life of a story-teller—a teller of tales to public audiences. 

So Long to Learn is an apt title, alluding in Chaucerian phrase to the 
acquiring of a craft: Masefield writes of his days as learner of the methods 
of telling tales. WitiiaM D. TEMPLEMAN 
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en Ganpbut, PEAcEFUL RevoLutionary. By Haridas T. Muzumdar. 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1952. pp. Xi-127. $2.00. 

Tue INTERPRETER’s Brste. V. I. Edited by George Arthur Buttrick, et al. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, N. Y. & Nashville, 1952. pp. xxx-1099. $8.75. 

Evotvine Unwerse. By Rufus S. Phillips. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1952. 
Pp- 177. $3-73: : 

SoLvinc THE RIwpLE oF THE Universe. By Arthur A. Walty. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1952. pp. 447- $6.75. 

Tue Sone or Roranp. Tr. by Frederick B. Luquiens. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 
1952. pp. XXV-101. $2.75. 

REHEARSALS OF Discomposure, Kafka, Silone, Lawrence, Eliot. By Nathan 
A. Scott, Jr. King’s Crown Press, N. Y., 1952. pp. XV-294. $4.00. 
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Peace AND Power Wiruin. By Willard L. Russell. Foundation Publishers, 
Houston, 1951. pp. XVi-264. $3.50. 

LrperaL Arts DictTiaNarRy IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH. Ed. by 
Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1952. pp- 
X-307. $6.00. 

Tur Tamine or THE Nations. By F. S.C. Northrop. Macmillan Co., N. Ye, 
1952. pp. Xil-362. $5.00. 

Societa Stato Communita; L’Ordine Politico delle Communita. Both by 
Adriano Olivetti. Edizioni di Communita, Milano, 1952; 1946. pp. 239. 
600 L.; pp. xix-387. 1000 L. 

Los movimientos personalistas y Josiah Royce. By Francisco Romero. Buenos 
Aires, 1951-'ppa3e. 

Sciences Humaines et Philosophie. By Lucien Goldmann. Presses Universi- 
taires de France, Paris, 1952. pp. 143. 300 fr. 

Tue Reticious PutLosopuy oF Jostan Royce. Edited by Stuart Gerry Brown. 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, 1952.-pp. 239. $3.00. 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE RivaL TrapiTions. By Alfred Harbage. Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1952. pp. XVilI-393. $6.00. 

Mere CuristiANity. By C. S. Lewis. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1952. pp. Xiv-175. 
$2.75. ; 

Tue Tueory or Universats. By R. I. Aaron. Oxford University Press, N. Y., 
1952. pp. Vili-247. $4.25. 

Tue ImacinaTIon oF Reason. By Eric Unger. Routledge & Kegan Paul, Lon- 
don, 1952. pp. vill-134. 12 s.6 d. net. 

Tue Great PHILOSOPHERS OF THE WESTERN Wor p. By E. W. F. Tomlin. 
A. A. Wyn, N. Y., 1952. pp. 292. $3.00. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN— THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND SELECTIONS FROM His OTHER 
Writines. Edited by Herbert W. Schneider. Liberal Arts Press, N. Y., 1952. 
pp. Xx-218. 75 cents. 

Joun Locke, THE SECOND TREATISE OF GOVERNMENT. Edited by Thomas P. 
Peardon. Liberal Arts Press, N. Y., 1952. pp. xxviii-139. 75 cents. 

Mownopoty anv Socrat Controv. By Henry A. Wells. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, 1952. pp. ix-158. $3.25. 

PuiLosopuy or Socia, Work. By Herbert Bisno. Public Affairs Press, Wash- 
ington, 1952. pp. X-143. $3.25. 


